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HON. NATHANIEL WHITE. 





BY J. N. McCLINTOCK. 


One of the hardy pioneers of New 
England was William White. Born in 
Norfolk County, England, in 1610, he 
was early surrounded by the influence 
and teachings of the Puritans; for we 
find him embarking from the mother 
country at the age of twenty-five, to 
brave the dangers and overcome the 
obstacles of a rude, unsettled wilder- 
ness, in the pursuit of religious free- 
dom and civil liberty. Behind, he left 
his native land under the tyrannical 
rule of Charles I; the sturdy yeoman, 
in almost feudal vassalage ; the coun- 
try, on the eve of a terrible contest. 
In 1635 he landed at Ipswich, Mass., 
and took up his residence in Newbury. 
A new country, a great continent, 
unreclaimed, lay before him ; his deeds, 
and those of his companions, can be 
traced in many a fair field, fruitful or 
chard, row of shade-trees, the church, 
the school, the town-meeting, the idea 
of liberty so dear to every American, 
the New England, the United States 
of to-day. From him, in direct line, 
NaTHANIEL Wuire could trace his de- 
scent. 

2. John White, the only son of 
William White, was born soon after his 
parents arrived in this country. He 
died in Haverhill, Mass., June 1, 
1668. 

3. John White, second, the only 
son of John White, was born March 8, 
1664; lived in Haverhill, Mass. ; died 





November 20, 1727. His daughter 
was the mother of Gen. Moses Hazen 
and Capt. John Hazen. 

4. Nicholas White, son of John 
White, second, was born Dec. 4, 1698. 
In 1722 he married Hannah Ayer. 
Their children were, Hannah, who 
married Samuel Blodgett, and settled 
in-G@fistown ; Noah ; Abigail, born in 
1730, died in 1750; Ebenezer, born 
in 1731, settled in Newbury, Vt. 
After the death of his first wife, Han- 
nah, Nicholas White married Mary 
Calf." Their children were: Joseph, 
born in 1734, who went to Canada 
during the Revolution ; Mary, born in 
1736, married Jacob Kent, of New- 
bury, Vt.; Lydia, born in 1738, mar- 
ried Benjamin Hale, of Atkinson; 
William, born in 1739, died in Plais- 
tow, leaving three children; John, 
born in 1741, lived in Plaistow ; Sam- 
uel, who died in infancy ; Elizabeth, 
born in 1746, married Timothy Ayer, 
of Bradford, Vt.; Martha, born in 
1748, married Joseph Dodge, of Ha- 
verhill, Mass. ; Samuel, born in 1750, 
married and settled in Newbury, Vt. ; 
Abigail, born in 1757, married James 
Davis, of Haverhill, Mass. Nicholas 
White was the father of fourteen chil- 
dren, and, living to a ripe old age, died 
October 7, 1782. 

5. Noah White, son of Nicholas 
and Hannah (Ayer) White, was born 
Feb. 15, 1728; married Sarah Sweatt, 
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and settled in Cods. Their children 
were: Nathaniel; James, born May 


26, 1754; Abigail, born August 18, 
1756; Nicholas, born May 1759} 
Sarah, born September 5, 1761 ; Anna, 
born October 30, 1764; John Sweatt, 
born January 1, 1768; Hannah, born 
December 30, 1772; William, born 
May 15, 1777. Noah White died 
March 20, 1788. 

6. Nathaniel White, eldest son of 


22 
22, 


Noah and Sarah (Sweatt) White, was | 


born April 10, 1752. By his first wife, 
Betty, he had three children: Betty, 
born July 23, 1777; Unice, born Au- 
gust 25, 1778; David, born November 
28, 1779. 
White, he 
Their children were : 
15, 1782; Abigail, 
785 ; Samuel. Nathaniel White set- 
tled in Lancaster about 1790, and 
died there April 28, r809. During his 
life Nathaniel White won for himself 
a host of friends, who sincerely la- 
mented his loss. 

*“The poor and the afflicted lost 
in him one 


born May 21, 


inhabitants, and the school district one 
of its most able and generous sup- 
porters. 
to alleviate the wants of the poor and 
disseminate learning ly the 

schools. He was the best of 
bands, the kindest and most provident 
of fathers, the tenderest and most 
faithful of friends. His loss seemed 
irreparable.” He was a 


pension. 

7. +Samuel White, youngest caild 
of Nathaniel and Rebeckah (Foord) 
White, was born in Bradford, Vt., 
September 14, 1787, removed to Lan- 
caster with his father in boyhood ; 
married Sarah Freeman, April 2, 1810, 


and settled in Lancaster. Their chil- 
dren were: Nathaniel; Selden F., 
born April 16, 1812; Samuel L., 


born April 21, 1814; {Harriet L. 





* Dartmouth Gazette, May 17, 1809. 

+ I am indebted to the re-carches of Samuel 
White tor information regarding the genealogy of 
the White family. 

t Living. 





After the decease of Betty | 
married Rebeckah Foord. | 
Polly, born June | 


of their best friends, the | 
town one of its most public-spirited | 
Property with him was_ used | 


public | 
hus- | 


Revolution- | 
ary officer and his widow received a | 


(White) Chapin, widow of Hon. John 

P. Chapin, one of the former mayors of 
| Chicago—born Sept. 27, 1815 ; {James 
| F., born Oct. 16, 1817 ; Charles, born 
Sept. 30, 1821, died in infancy ; 

{William G., born April 15, 1823; 
|Charles H., born March 10, 1826; 
tJohn E., born March 12, 1828. 
Samuel White died in Concord, June 4, 
1854. Sarah (Freeman) White died 
in Concord, December 30, 1857. 

8. NATHANIEL Wuire, oldest child 

of Samuel and Sarah (Freeman) 
White, was born in Lancaster, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1811. His childhood was 
| passed under a tender mother’s care, 
and to her strict religious training was 
Nathaniel White indebted for his noble 
character, which led him untainted 
| amid the temptations of youth, and 
unspotted through a long career of 
usefulness. At home were those prin- 
ciples of integrity, honesty, temper- 
ance, philanthropy, and generosity in- 
culcated which led to a long life round- 
|ed by Christian virtues, adorned by 
| humanitarian graces, and free from 
vices. 

At the age of fourteen years he 
went into the employ of a merchant 
of Lunenburg, Vt., with whom he re- 
mained about one year, when he ac- 
cepted employment with Gen. John 
Wilson of Lancaster, who was just 
entering upon his duties of landlord 
of the Columbian Hotel in Concord. 
His parents the more readily consent- 
ed to his taking this step on account 
of the many noble qualities of Mrs. 


Wilson. To her care he was entrust- 
|ed by his solicitous mother. In the 
|employ of Gen. Wilson, Nathaniel 


White commenced life in Concord, at 
the foot of the ladder. He arrived in 
Concord, August 25, 1826, with one 
shilling in his pocket. For five years, 
or until he came of age, he continued 
at the Columbian, rendering a strict 
account of his wages to his father, and 
saving the dimes and quarters which 
| came as perquisites, until by his twenty- 
| first birthday he had a fund of two 
| hundred and fifty dollars. 

| This may be understood from the 





fact that he commenced life with cer- 
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tain virtues, and with no vices. He 
was prudent, economical, temperate. 
He never used intoxicating drinks 
as a beverage, nor tobacco in any form ; 
nor did he gamble, or bet, with dice or 
cards ; business success he preferred 
to pleasure, and to his work he carried 
enterprise, energy and will. 

In 1832 he made his first business 
venture, negotiating the first and last 
business loan of his life, and purchased 
a part interest in the stage route be- 
tween Concord and Hanover, occupy- 
ing the “box” himself for a few years. In 
one year he was free from debt ; soon 
after he bought into the stage route 
between Concord and Lowell ; in 1835. 
in company with Capt. William Walker, 
he initiated the express business, mak- 
ing three trips weekly to Boston, and 
personally attending to the delivery of 
packages, goods or money, and other 
business entrusted to him. He was 
ever punctual, he never forgot. In 
1842, upon the opening of the Con- 
cord railroad, he was one of the orig- 
inal partners of the express company 
which was then organized to deliver 
goods throughout New Hampshire and 
Canada. The company, under various 
names, has continued in successful 
operation to the present day, and to 
Nathaniel White’s business capacity 
has it been greatly indebted for its 
remarkable financial success. 

In 1846 Mr. White purchased his 
farm, and has cultivated it since that 
date. It lies in the south-western sec- 
tion of the city, two miles from 
the State House, and embraces over 
four hundred acres of land. 

To his adopted home he ever 
felt and evinced a strong attachment ; 
and to him Concord owes much of her 
material prosperity and outward adorn- 
ment. Beautiful structures have been 
raised through his instrumentality which 
render the Capitol and State House 
Park such attractive features of the city. 

In 1852 he made his first step in 
political life, being chosen by the 
Whigs and Free-soilers to represent 
Concord in the state legislature. He 
was an Abolitionist from the first; a 
member of the Anti-Slavery society 





from its inception. His hospitable 
home was the refuge of many a hunt- 
ed slave, a veritable station on the 
under-ground railroad, where welcome, 
care, food, ancl money were freely 
bestowed ; and the refugees were sent 
on their way rejoicing. The attic of 
his house and the hay-mows in his 
stable were the havens of rest for the 
persecuted black men. In all works 
of charity and philanthropy Mr. White 
was foremost or prominent. He was 
deeply interested! in the establishment 
of the New Hampshire Asylum for 
the Insane, and the State Reform 
School; in the Orphan’s Home at 
Franklin, which he liberally endowed ; 
and the Home for the Aged in Con- 
cord, which was his special care. 

The Reform Club of Concord, al- 
though not an eleemosynary institution, 
received substantial benefits from his 
generosity; an to him, in a great 
measure, it owed its very existence, 
during the reaction which followed the 
first enthusiasm. 

Besides his extensive interest in the 
express company, his farm—which is 
one of the most highly cultivated in 
the state—his charming summer retreat 
on the borders of Lake Sunapee, and 
his real estate in Concord, he was in- 
terested in real estate in Chicago, in 
hotel property in the mountain dis- 
tricts, in railroad corporations, in 
banks. in manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and in shipping. He was a di- 
rector in the Manchester and Law- 
rence, the Franconia and Profile 
House, and the Mount Washington 
railroads ; and in the National State 
Capital Bank; a trustee of the Loan 
and Trust Savings Bank of Concord ; 
also, of the Reform School, Home for 
the Aged, and Orphans’ Home ; and of 
other private and public trusts. 

In 1875 Nathaniel White was the 
candidate for governor of the Prohibi- 
tion party ; and he had a vast number 
of friends in the Republican party, 
with which he was most closely iden- 
tified, who wished to secure his nom- 
ination for the highest honor within 
the gift of a state by the Republican 
party. In 1876 he was sent as a dele- 
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gate to the Cincinnati Convention 
which nominated Mr. Hayes for presi- 
dent, and cast every ballot for the 
gentleman of his choice. During the 
summer of 1880, he was placed by his 
party at the head of the list of candi- 
dates for presidential electors. 

With all these honors thrust upon 
him, Nathaniel White was not a_politi- 
cian, although firm in his own political 
convictions. The office sought the 
man, not the man the office. 

Nathaniel White was blessed in his 
marriage relations. His history is in- 
complete without a narration of the 
perfect union, complete confidence 
and mutual trust and assistance, be- 
tween him and his wife, during a mar- 
ried life of nearly half a century. 
November 1,°1836, he was married, by 
Rev. Robert Bartlett of Laconia, to 
Armenia S., daughter of John Aldrich 
of Boscawen, who survives him. Mrs. 
Armenia S. White is of good old 
Quaker stock, descending in the sixth 
generation from Moses Aldrich, a 
Quaker preacher, who emigrated to 
this country in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and settled in Rhode Island ; and 
on the maternal side from Edward 
Dotey, a Pilgrim who landed in the 
Mayflower. She was born November 
1, 1817, in Mendon, Mass., her pa- 
rents removing from Rhode Island at 
the time of their marriage. In 1830 
she went with her parents to Bos- 
cawen, where she lived until her mar- 
riage. 

Their children are: Col. John A. 
White; Armenia E., wife of Horatio 
Hobbs; Lizzie H. White; Nathan- 
iel White, Jr.; Benjamin C. White, 
who survive. They lost two children, 
Annie Frances and Seldon F.; and 
adopted one—Hattie S., wife of Dr. 
D. P. Dearborn, of Brattleborough, 
Vt. 

Mrs. White has been his companion 
and abettor in every good work. 

In early life Mr. White joined the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
but his interest was soon gone. For 
several years he continued his con- 
nection with the society, by paying his 
dues, without actual attendance, until 





at last he dropped from their ranks. 
He belonged to no other secret society. 
Anti-slavery societies, temperance so- 
cieties, charitable and benevolent 
societies, woman suffrage and equal 
rights societies, and the Universalist 
society—in all of these, both husband 
and wife were deeply and equally in- 
terested. Hand in hand they have 
been in every good work, save where 
the charities of one were unknown to 
the other. During the first four years 
of their married life, on account of 
Mr. White’s occupation, they boarded ; 
for eight years they lived on Warren 
street ; since 1848, until the death of 
Mr. White, in their residence on School 
street. Here they have meted out 
generous and refined hospitality to the 
humble slave, the unfortunate, and to 
the most illustrious guests who have 
honored Concord by their visits. 

Nathaniel White died Saturday, 
October 2, 1880, having nearly com- 
pleted the allotted span of three 
score years and ten. He was stricken 
down suddenly — although, with his 
usual business foresight, he seems to 
have been prepared for the change. 
The family, in their bereavement had 
the sympathy of the community and 
state. The sense of a great loss per- 
vaded the city. The funeral was held 
in the church which owes so much to 
his fostering care, and was the occa- 
sion when a great multitude bore wit- 
ness to the depth of their sorrow. 
His remains lie in the lot in Blossom 
Hill cemetery which his filial love 
prepared as the resting-place for his 
parents. 

What were the traits that so endear- 
ed Nathaniel White to all who knew 
him, or could appreciate him? He 
was thoroughly good ; he had a great 
heart. Of active sympathies, of warm 
feelings, he was ever ready to listen to 
the call of suffering, and answer it. 
His heart and purse were always open 
for worthy objects. His assistance 
was freely given for the furtherance of 
good enterprises. He was an ardent 
and persevering worker for reform. 
He was a consistent temperance ad- 
vocate, He was a modest man withal, 
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not fluent as a speaker, but listened to 
as an oracle. Deeds, not words, made 
up his life. He was blessed with good 
judgment and common sense. He 
was practical and successful. ‘To him 
a man was a brother; a woman, a sis- 
ter. He loved his fellow men. 

Mr. White embodied and exempli- 
fied in his life those qualities of mind | 
and heart which distinguish what we 
love to call our self-made men. He 
was esssentially progressive, coura- 
geous, and a moving force among his 
associates. Life was to him full of | 
opportunities which he had the nerve | 
to seize and the capacity to improve ; 
and then force of character, guided 


by high moral instinct and _ sterling | 





honesty, made him a power in the bus- 
iness and social community, and won 
for him his high position. And it was 
no covetous hand that gathered up 
this harvest of wealth and influence 
and strength of resource. He gath- 
ered it and dispersed it with equal 
munificence. It went to help the 
poor, to encourage enterprise, to pro- 
mote all good works, and to make the 
community better and happier. He 
made his impress on the world about 


| him, not by what he gained from it, 


but by what he gave to it; and his 
works live after him, and speak con- 
tinually of a life that was a rich bless- 
ing, and is still a treasure to the com- 
munity to which it peculiarly belongs. 





KEARSARGE. 


BY M. J. 


The mountain side is broad and steep. 
The mountain top is gray and hoary ; 
“Tis toilsome up the crags to creep, 
But oh! how grand the burst of glory 
Which breaks upon the ‘raptured sight 
When once attained its utmost height! 


On every side are fragments strewn | 
Of massive. pre-historic boulders. 
Vast buttresses of ragged stone; 
Not that which crumbles, rots and | 
moulders, 

But that which stands in strength sub- | 
lime, 
Defying storm, and sun and time. 





MESSER. 


Adown the slopes, in somber green 
The old. primeval forest reaches, 


Tall hemlocks, bosky spruce between, 


Then groves of 
beeches, 


And at its base. in fruitful pride. 


maple, birch and 


The fertile fields stretch far and wide. 


Bright. gem-like lakes flash far and near, 
Like diamonds in an emerald setting, 


And forest brooks creep. cool and clear, 


Through weedy glades, their ripples 
wetting 


| The tangled wild flowers at their edge, 
| Ormurmuring low through marshy sedge , 


O scene of beauty. vast and fair! 
My heart goes out to thee in gladness, 
And loses, in thy mountain air, 





Each thought of sorrew, care and sadness. 
The Switzer’s land, the world at large. 
Can ne’er o’ermatch our own Kearsarge! 


Springfield, N. H., Sept. 20, 1880. 
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THE PEMIGEWASSET—A REMINISCENCE. 


BY L. W. DODGE. 


The years go by, and out of the shroud 
The statue stands naked in noon; 
Out of the tint and out of a cloud 
Of a long-forgotten June. 
TAYLOR. 
We had slept the sleep of the inno- 
cent, for the night following that hot 
summer day had been cool 
delightful, and we arose, like Sancho 
Panza, invoking blessings on the man 
who first invented sleep. It was to be 
a pleasant day; the Squire said so, 
and was he not as weather wise as 
“Old Prob?” ‘There was a copious 
fall of dew,” he said, and the spiders 
had woven their webs in gray patches 
all over the pastures and waysides, and 
the nightcaps which the mountains had 
put on after sunset were being drawn 
up and hung away somewhere in the 
cloud-closets of the skies. To be 
sure, there was a line of gray fog 
down there, following the course of the 
valley stream, all the way from the 
wilds of ‘“Kah-wan-en-te” to the 
Connecticut ; but a breezy breath and 
a few sun glances would scatter that 
formless cloud-fustian into fog-land. 
Thus encouraged and persuaded, we 
rubbed the sleep from our eyelids and 
followed the Squire to the breakfast 
room, where a cup of coffee and the 
rest of the party already awaited us. 
It is many years since Frank took it 
into his agricultural head to make a 
home of this highland terrace. What 
high aspirations impelled him hither 
we never asked; but come with me 
on some glorious summer evening, just 
as the sun is touching the hills beyond 
Lunenburg ; the close of some day, 
“sacred to mountains ;” cloudless, 
when “they rear their sunny capes 
like heavenly alps,” or golden capitals 
of the skies, when 
“Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Is bathed in floods of living fire ;” 
when the glory of that “upper country,” 
of which we were taught in childhood, 


and | 


| comes down among the hills ; or shall 
it be in the morning, just as the gates 
of day are swinging back upon golden 
hinges, and those phantasms of moun- 
tains are being sculptured into rugged 
domes and gilded crests by magical 
touches from an unseen hand, until 
gray rock, towering peak, and shadowy 
ravine are all aglow with sunlit morn- 
ing glory. Come with me,I say, out 
to the little summer-house, or look-out 
in the edge of the old pasture, and 
then, knowing the man, you will not 
ask why here he set up his household 
gods ; nor will you need Wren’s in- 
junction from lip of life, or letters of 
stone, to “look around.” 

It was long afterward that a gentle- 
man of some leisure, an ardent lover 
of nature, and a man of rare mental 
attainments, became charmed with the 
surroundings and the outlook from 
this spot, and having passed a summer 
amid its joys returned bringing with 
him other and congenial spirits “in 
like manner tempted as he was,” so 
that the old farm-house grew into a 
sort of a summer hostelry; and it 
came to pass that a large and cheerful 
three-story mansion, full of summer 
homes, grew up bythe side of the 
ancient structure, and the _hill-top, 
crowned and christened, thus became 
“Mountain View.” 

But here comes “Van” with the 
fiery steeds before the “beach wagon,” 
and waiting for us with all the patience 
of mountain mustangs and driver. 
You wonder why he calls it the beach 
wagon? So did we, when there is no 
shadow of a strand or murmur of a 
wave within a good fifty miles of us; 
so we concluded the vehicle was an 
importation, really built and character- 
ized at some sea-side mart, but strayed 
or trundled away, as had we, to the 
highlands. 





But then, what was it that suggested 
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to our thoughts squirrels and beech- 
nuts, and carried us back through the 
pathway of years to the old beechwood 
when our hearts were as full of exuber- 
ance as a pic-nic lunch basket of good 
things, or as were our hats and pockets 
of the three-cornered brown 
We have it ; beach wagon, beechwood, 
beechnuts and squirrels. 

While we were bestowing ourselves, 
Van, with flourish of whip, and the | 
girls with flurry of handkerchiefs had | 
waved farewell to the stay-at-homes, 
and given us an impulsive send-off | 
southward ; for we were booked and | 
headed for the Pemigewasset valley, | 


nuts ? | 


| divide between the wild Ammonoosuc 
and the Franconia valley, we did just 
as did the wife of the sodomite shep- 
herd, looked back; that was the 
eventful moment in the life of the 
shepherdess, this was ove in ours. We 
have a picture to hang in memory’s 
hall, but not to describe, framed by the 
horizon of hills, dove-tailed with the 
| sky in alternate green and blue. What 
|a great disturber of the peace that 
must have been to drive these great 
cones and ridges of granite up from 
below, and heave them into billows of 
mountains and hills, away back so long 
ago that even geologists lose sight of 


and we steer for those sentinel cliffs | that “4004” landmark ; then they were 





which mark where the head waters 
are. 

Chills are abroad at this early hour, 
and we begin to feel the need of “old 
Grimes’s coat all buttoned down be- 
fore ;” but the morning is a delight. 
The sky and the mountains are gener- 
ally clothed in their Sunday best, and 
old Lafayette will doff that monkish 
cowl of his as the sun goes higher. 1 
wonder if the old French general was 
ever aware of the compliment, and the 
world-old monument created up here 
to his memory ; what ages of anticipa- 
tion before the hero was prepared tor 
the memorial! and who shall say it 
was not a part of the great plan, the 
man and his monument, from the foun- 
dation of the world. 

Up and down we go, and the ups 
seem far more 
downs. Bethlehem lays in our course 
high up on the terraced slope of Mt. 
Agassiz, but it is no tarrying place for us, 
only to notice as we pass its spacious ho- 
tels, cozy cottages,sunny abodes, and de- 
lightful mountain views. The driver’s 
whip was socketed, and the long mile 
of street was slowly unwound, for, like 
us, the mustangs were in musing mood. 
We had some valued friends who lived 
hereabout “lang syne,”’ and we gazed 
and memorated as we passed the 
Turner home that was, but saw not 
the familiar faces of the long ago. 

While the picture was unrolling like 
a scroll, we clomb the hill another 
stair, and from the summit of the 


and longer than the | 


| billows of gray granite, now they are 


| surges of green, and golden, and 
| purple, for nature in this gala day of 


sunshine is showing off her most at- 
tractive wardrobe, as parti-colored as 
the coat of Joseph, and dotted here 
and there with spangles of silver, amid 
the lights and shades of the season ! 
Oh the delights in the birds-eye view 
from these upper pastures, and how 
we strive to look beyond, into those 
sky parlors, for we know by the 
heavenly breezes, outward blowing, 
that the doors are wide open swung ! 
But down we go again, for we have 
another valley to cross before we scale 
the outworks of Lafayette, and so we 
leave the hills of Bethlehem. There, 
has not that an oriental sound ; and if 
| you had been there would you not 
have remembered the story that was 
told us in boyhood, of the man and 
his wife who came to an inn in the 
land of Judea, and the landlord said, 
* All full sir,” and so they found lodg- 
ings in the stable, and of the event 
that transpired before the stars had 
gone in the morning? and would you 
| not have looked around, as we did, for 
the flocks andthe shepherds? We saw 
| the sheep but they were shepherdless ; 
| the glory was all about us, and we felt 
\like singing “peace and good-will 
| toward men,” but we were surrounded 
| by the delights of mid-summer, and it 
| was no time for Christmas Carols. 
| <A few rattling dashes down a little 
| valley, where a rollicking school-boy 
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of a brook led the way, and then we | 
began to climb that long Jacob’s ladder | 
of a hill, whose foot rests in the val- | 
ley and whose top reaches toward 
heaven, and rested, we knew, against | 
that gateway of the notch, up among | 


the shadows above, between Lafayette | 


and Cannon mounts. That houtr’s | 
semi-mountain climb is a memory. 
How philosophically the mustangs 


assumed the hitch-my-hatchet-and-up- 
I-go labor required of them; they 
bore the not-to-be-left-behind half of | 
our load, the lunch baskets and the 
ladies, while we, the other half, pe- 
destrianated among the berry bushes, 
the fern banks, and the wild, wayside 
nooks and rambles; and hush! no, 
you can but listen to the bird choir, 
the thrush and the warbler, and the 
sparrow, and the vireo; and then the 
music of the pines, the sighing, as 
sung by the poets, a sort of a mourn- 
ful lingering of spirits of winds, long 
since died away, and then up from 
below, yes, and down from above, 
comes that jolliest, liveliest laugh of a 
brook, and looking down there through 
the foliage you can see it romping, and 
leaping, and sparkling .among the 
rocks and eddies; it is a runaway 
from that sunless home of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, and it is hila- 
rious with freedom. 

It is no closed gateway, and needs 
no open sesame to gain admis- 
sion to this “ back parlor of the gods.” 
We are on the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, and a few ins and outs among 
the shadows of the birches, and the 
aspens, and the maples, over a road as 
smooth and as faultless as the Ap- 
pian Way. We were never there, and 
we are dropping into a mystic world 
not made with hands. ‘The sharp 
crack of Van’s whip never before 
woke such answers as when we rattled 
down among the pine shadows to the 
shore of Echo Lake — or was it the 
fall of a decayed branch, or a suddenly 
loosened fragment of rock from up 
above where the live thunders have 
their nests, that came rustling back in 
palpitating mists of sound? This 
shadow-haunted gem, across whose 





waters, waveless as a marble floor, 
voices answer to voice from cliff and 
chasm, and go talking all around the 
mountain walls, is a liquid mirror. 
And there are echoes of sight too, as 
well as of sound, for gazing into its 
breathless depths you may trace all its 
wild surroundings of crag and _ peak, 
of lightning scar and earthquake 
seam ; diminutive evergreens, clinging 
like patches of moss to rocky crevices ; 
ferny fringes of trees growing from the 
hanging balconies of the cliffs ; scal- 
loped outlines of forest primeval, from 
water’s edge to waving summit. It 
seems a sacrilegious innovation, intrud- 
ing upon these sacred solitudes with 
the whir and whistle of the steam car, 
but there it creeps warily along the 
far shore, and Eagle Cliff, gray with the 
grime of centuries, frowns down upon 
the invasion from the top of the sky. 
This pass, or notch as it is called, is 
the head of a narrow valiey, between 
two lofty mountains—Lafayette, here 
as unscalable as the Palisades, except 
for vines, and mosses, and fleecy 
clouds, and Cannon Mountain, as bald 
as the poll of a much-married Mor- 
mon, and whose bare, sun-burned sum- 
mit convinces the beholder it was 
never calculated for potato-patch or 
pasture-land—the forest trees faltered 
a long way below the sky-line. Do 
not imagine this a lonely, lifeless vale. 
Its woods and winding ways are as full 
of human life as the avenues of an ant- 
hill are of insects, and the Profile House 
yields to these hundreds of wonder- 
seekers all the accommodations and 
luxuries of modern civilized life ; but 
it is not charms and attractions we 
seek. ‘“ Look around!” High up on 
an overhanging cliff, with face of un- 
utterable calmness looks forth that won- 
der of the world—the American 
Sphinx —the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, sculptured by the Almighty long 
before his image in man had walked 
the earth, his face turned to the rising 
sun, always watching for the coming of 
the new day, and counting the cen- 
turies as they pass. Why does one 
feel like standing with uncovered head 
in the presence of this venerable crea- 
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tion of an unknown age? For how 
many thousands of the earth’s years 
have the thunders rattled, and the 


clouds woven their fillets around his | 


head? How many cycles of sunshine 
and shadow have marked the “ eternal 
progress of the spheres” since the 
Almighty Sculptor fashioned its stony 
outline? For whose adoration or ad- 
miration was it designed? Ours, we 
know, now, but for whose then? And, 
after all, how can we wonder at the 
simple worship of those whom we are 
pleased to term idolaters, when we find 
ourselves almost worshipping that out- 
lined face among the clouds? What 
wonderful records might be knowa 
from the unfoldings of those stony 
lips, unwritten from the time the 
‘earth was rocked to its first slum- 
ber?” I wonder if this was not once 
a grand temple of worship, a moun- 
tain monastery, whose covering was the 
“cloudy canopy or starry decked 
heaven,” and that here the tribes of 
men gathered themselves together as 
the autumn fires were kindled upon the 
summits and slopes of the hills and moun- 
tain walls, at the shrine of the Old Man of 
the Mountain, and that their shadows 
still haunt the valley and its lakes and 
streams and holy places, and that the 
ashes of myriads and myriads now lie 
under our feet and mingle with the 
soil we tread! And so we go won- 
dering down the valley. 
Oh child of that white-crested mountain whose 

springs 
Gush forth in the shade of the cliff-eagles’ wings, 
Down whose slopes to the lowlands the wild 

waters shine, 
Leaping gray walls of rock, dashing through the 

dwarf pine. 

WHITTIER. 
It was no wearisome pleasure, that 

drive down that marvelous Pemigewas- 
set pass. We were trying to imagine 
what aboriginal idea could be wrapped up 
in that musical but almost untranslatable 
name. ‘Thoreau has not told it. Starr 
King knew it not. Prime fails to fur- 
nish it. We heard it, however, as we 
mused by the brook-side, listening to 
“ Pa-im-wa-wa "—“ the passing sound” 
—and we knew that these wild echoes 
of winds and waters and inanimate 
things along the dark corridors and up 








among the secret passages, with faint 
whispers told it to the ear of the lis- 
tening native.* 

‘This is a roadway as perfect and 
smooth as ever the imagination and 
skill of Macadam could mould 
froin hillside and wayside, and then so 
full of delights and surprises, the 
sweeping turns bringing to view unex- 
pected crags, and long horizon lines of 
lofty peaks ever wearing of the 
green, following the course of a 
mountain stream as full of frolic and 
eccentricities as a country school-boy ; 
darting here, lurking there, in among 
the shadows, out among the sunbeams, 
leaping over ledges, flashing from 
sunny rapids, beckoning from before 
us, shouting from behind us; foam- 
ing and fleecy here, smooth and re- 
flecting as a mirror there, now stealing 
forth from cleft rocks, and now hiding 
in some trout-bowl of a pool as won- 
deriul as Bethesda, hollowed from 
the solid rock by the swirling waters 
and the whirling pebbles. “There are 
books in the running brooks.” 

Down we go, zig-zaging through 
those magnificent forest halls, sweep- 
ing away on either hand full of prime- 
val solitude, far up toward the 
gray summits of those “ mountains of 
light.” 

‘The sun had already turned the 
shadows eastward when we left the 
highway of the hills for the by-way of 
the waters. Did you ever see the 
“Flume,” as it is termed by those 
mountaineers? Well, there it is up 
the mountain yonder. Somewhere 
away up from out those rocky cham- 
bers, whence the thunders are hurl- 
ed in summer days, and where ice 
works are builded in winter nights, 
escaped ages agone a wild witch of a 
stream, and it has worked wonders 
since, for it has worked for itself a way 
into the solid rock of the world deeper 
than the moss-bound well into which 
you wonderously gazed in childhood 





* The writer has never seen any translation of 
the Indian name Pemigewasset, but thinks it 
may have been coined from the two words ex- 
pressive of the two distinct ideas—Paimwawa, a 
passing or echoing sound, and Mudwaysin, the 
sound of inanimate things. 
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to see where the iron bound bucket 
went to in search of water. 

We may follow this noisy offspring 
of the clouds upward in its bed, for at 
this season, except when swollen by 
rains, there is pass for two, yourself 
and the brook. So upward we climb, 
if we may call it climbing, for it is 
walking up the smooth surface of 
granite, made so by the sliding and 
gliding of one of the _ jolliest, 
liveliest little rivulets you ever met; 
but there is a rib of a root here,a 
water-cut crevice there, and you find 
it less difficult than climbing jagged 
stairs. Soon we meet broken frag- 
ments of rock, and the waters grow 
noisy and more musical, and there 
are mossy edges, and ferny banks ; 
and there are miniature pools, and 
rippling eddies; and then we take 
another climb flume-ward, and lo! the 
fissure in all its remarkable aspects is 
before and above us! We _ gaze 
around for a moment at the wonders 
which time and the waters have 
wrought, and then leave the gray 
granite pavement for narrow board 
bridges, well trodden by-paths, and 
jagged, rocky stair-ways; and now 
the pass is narrowed to the width of 
the spruce-barred way through which 
you turned the cows in the mornings 
of the long ago to their highland pas- 
tures. And there is nolonger pass by the 
side of the stream as below, so it is under 
your feet, if perchance you cling to 
the rude board of a path, slippery 
with spatters and mist, thrown across 
from mossy niche to rocky knob. 

It is a very unsocial foot-path, this. 
You may catch the utterances of your 
companion as they are flirted back to 
you, but they are as_ unintelligi- 
ble as the cawings of a crow or the 
chirpings of a cricket, only the voice 
of this untutored mountain-born stream, 
which comes shouting down the chasm 
with a boyhood freshness, impresses 
the listener’s ear, and that in wild har- 
monies. Midway heavenward a huge 
egg of a boulder hangs suspended, 
poised as you would hold a pebble 
between finger and thumb. Whence 
it came, what force started it on its 





down mountain journey, is an unguess- 
able mystery. We can only look and 
point upward toward the gray, ragged 
summit, scarred and scratched by 
young earthquakes and world-old thun- 
ders. But why it stopped steadfastly 
there is just discernable, the rolling 
rock was just a shaving too thick or 
the gullied gulf a trifle too narrow. So 
there it must hang, like a huge acorn, 
until next quaking day, a geological 
curiosity, and one of the “valley won- 
ders.” 

Across the chasm above the rock 
some hero of a hurricane, one long ago 
day, hurled a giant cedar, and time 
has covered both with gray lichens 
and green moss as long as the beard 
of a druid, Away through the tracery 
of trees, misty and wavy, is the “ blue 
beyond,” but in the gorge it is as sun- 
less as creation’s first unperfected 
days. Fresh wonders fountain-ward 
beckon to us from above, but waning 
hours say nay. So fishing a pebbly 
souvenir or two from among the eddies, 
and a few mosses and feathery ferns 
from the crevices of the pictured rocks, 
wherewithal to grace the botanical 
basket of Calorine, we leave boulder 
and shadowy Flume for wonders wild 
yet to come. 

In the heart of this “ Valley of pass- 
ing sounds,” in one of its most ro- 
mantic nooks, is a resting and _ refresh- 
ment resort, with outlook upon the 
eastern ridge rising grim and grand 
high up to a craggy crown. From 
wooded base to gray wrinkled crest, 
the eye climbs by shadowy lines up to 
where long ago the prophet smote 
the rock, and marked out the course 
of the red-invoked rivulet. As we 
watched the changing lines, the frowns 
and the smiles away skyward, little 
gray clouds crept along the mountain 
top and out of the caverns and_hol- 
lows, and as we watched them gather 
in fleecy flocks, we saw what all that 
hurry-scurrying was for. They were 
getting up an entertainment for us 
away up there in the sky parlors,a 
show of sunshine and showeretts, first 
a cloud, then a sunbeam, and then 
a shower, and you should have seen 
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all the little juvenile clouds scudding 
up the rivulet paths to add to the sup- 
port, and I dare say in one hour 
thereafter some of those same cloud- 
letts came shouting down the rocks 
into the valley again at our very feet ; 
up in the fog and down by the brook. 
And then, too, athwart the curtain, came, 
as we gazed, the vision of a rainbow, 
just a fragment, not enough to bend 
but sufficient to remind one of the 
seal of the covenant, a touch of pur- 
ple, a tinge of golden, a shading of 
red, and a tinting of blue, flung out 
like a banner from the battlements of 
the sky. 

What was done with that cloud and 
rainbow picture, we never knew—rolled 
up, I suppose, for some future reher- 
sal, or hung away in those upper lofts 
for next summer’s surprisals, for while 
the scene was changing, we, to gratify 
curiosity and get a peep behind the 
scenes, entered an unclosed by-way of 
a door opening towards the mountain. 
It was the “ Pool” path, and the my- 
riad of enchantments strung along its 
shadowy windings were like the pearls 
of a necklace. 

Unexpected episodes are often quite 
as pleasing as expected plots, certain 
these wayside joys heightened the 
glories and marvels of the final suc- 
cess. There were huge _ boulders, 
once a portion of the cloud-piercing 
crag, or dropped from some southern 
bound iceberg 
Nay, but see the flaw yonder, whence 
they were flung by some Titan of a 
day, before yesterdays were countless. 
Time has upholstered them deep with 
moss and crowned them with ferny 
favors rare and beautiful. Do you re- 
member, when a boy, of climbing just 
such hallowed rocks, and dreaming 
away hours of God’s Sundays upon 
just such beds of moss among forests 
of ferns? Then you dreamed of days 
to come; anticipations were many. 
realizations so few. 

All along this Pool-ward ramble are 
nooks, and corners, and zigzags—pic 


tures for memory.  Sighing pines, 
shaking aspens, flickering shadows, 


in a primeval age. | 








| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the ground, broken columns, but 
time, the obliterator, has kindly shroud- 
ed them with moss, and lichens, and 
clinging vines. And this is the 
Pool! We knew it was near for 
we heard the murmuring echoes of its 
discontented waters as we sat among 
the weird roots of that ancient pine 
upon the bankside. Ah! what a nook 
of the world! but the sound is no 
lonzer a murmur, for the stream comes 
rushing and tumbling in from some 
mysterious source among the rocks, 
waltzes around the gray granite cham- 
ber, and then goes laughing and _ rol- 
licking out, restless and unruly on its 
way. 

You look down as you cling to some 
friendly sapling or over-hanging rock, 
one hundred and fifty feet into its 
sparkling, pebble-lined depths, and 
across two hundred feet to the broken 
and seamed walls of God’s masonry 
beyond. You sit down and scale with 
your eye the unscalable cliff. It is 
jagsed and broken as the “ Walls of 
Jerico after the battle of the rams- 


horns,” but these are the scars of 
quakes and __ lightnings.. Lifeless ? 


No; every crevice is a vase, a nest- 
ling place for some bright-hued flower 
or miniature plant, some fairy fern or 
tiny “ child of Eden,” smiling down at 
you from inaccessible crags and _ rug- 
ged niches, and away up the hoary 
battlements, where the eagles have 
their nests, are patches of greenery 
where dwarfs of pines and pigmies of 
spruce have climbed by jagged path- 
way. 
** Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 

Nor lacked they many a banner fair, 

For from their shivered brows displayed, 

Far o'er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dew drops-sheen, 

The briar-rose fell in streamers green, 

And creeping shrabs of myriad dyes 

Waved in the west wind summer sighs.” 


By rustic staircase we descend to 
the bottom of the gorge, among the 
mists and wonders, below where the 
shouting, mad waters come leaping 
through the cleft rocks. There are 
rifts and holes around the sides, and 
you wonder if they are not the outer 


ancestral trunks long since cumberers| doors to some inner temple of the 
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mountains. Some mamoth cave un- 
explored and perhaps unexplorable. 
You look upward, tracing the path of 
your descent, and you think of the 
patriarch’s dream in the wilderness, 
angels and all. The basin is tumbled 
thick with fragments of those ancient 
monuments, older than the records of 
man, hurled earthward when the 
“rocks were rent.” Those dwarf 
evergreens, looking timidly down, are 
descendants of that cone-bearing dy- 
nasty who sang “ the song of the pine,” 
echoed by the primeval winds long ere 
they had thrilled to the morning  bird- 
song or vibrated to the notes of the 
katydid ; ere Adam was called to the 
oversight of the Oriental garden, or 
Eve had hid from the presence of her 
Lord among the grape-vines and fig 
leaves ; older than man, or beast, or 
bird, or even the soil that time has 
since accumulated for its newer crea- 
tions, down among the coal measures 
are the deep-buried graves of their prim- 
eval kindred. 

It was that garrulous old “ charon,” 
whose flat-boat and paddles are at 
your pleasure for a dime, who dis- 
would row us around this whirl 
waters. 
a passage down the Pemigewasset, and 
reascending our Jacob’s ladder sought 
the pathway tending outward. 

The scene-shifter had been working 
wonders while we were within. The 
trailing clouds were hung in fringes 
away down the mountain sides, and 
there was a flutter up aloft that was 
portentious. The brow of the Old Man 
of the Mountain looked grim and 
disturbed as we passed. It was plain 





of | 
We wished him paddling | 





that something betokening a change 
was transpiring in those upper realms. 
How they shook out the dark somber 
robes of the hills as we watched, and 
hung them down over Lafayette and 
Eagle Cliff till they trailed their edges 
in the waters of Echo Lake, and 
spread them over the woods till their 
shadows grew dark with shadow. ‘The 
mountains were “ taking the veil,” and 
we were witnessing the ceremony as 
we skirted along the edge of the 
cloud. By and by came a patter upon 
the roof of our storm-proof carriage. 

Did you never lie down up in the 
old garret at home listening to the pat- 
ter of the rain upon the shingles? 
Then you know of what we were think- 
ing as we drove up that Franconia val- 
ley, watching the bewildered clouds, 
and the storm-clad peaks and the un- 
illumined heavens, rolling and un- 
rolling like a scroll. 

“* Where through mists were glimpses given 
Of the mountain's sides, 


Rock and forest piled to Heaven, 
Torn und ploughed by slides,” 


Suddenly, as we looked, there was a 


| rift in the sky of the west, a tint upon 
turbed our contemplations, and he | 





the cloud-canopied realms of the 
east. The tint became a blush. The 
blush deepened to a glow until as 
we reached the summit at the 
west of Mount Aggasiz the whole 
eastern world was hung with heaven- 
wrought curtains of crimson, and silver, 
and gold. It was as glorious a sunset as 
ever hallowed mountain land. It wasthe 
grand closing scene of the day, and 
we fancied we were just upon the 
swing of the golden gate, and the 
glories of the within were reflected for 
a brief moment beyond the walls. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT MARLOW. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Any one acquainted with its loca- 
tion and history, can truthfully affirm 


|of the shaded highway, that ere we 


that this village is one of the pleasant- | 


est and most enterprising within the 
limits of “Old Cheshire.” If the 
Windsor and Forest Line Railroad is 
ever built, or, in fact, if any railroad 
ever passes through the town, we pre- 
dict that Marlow will become a centre 
of considerable importance. 

On a beautiful September morning 
we started, by way of the delightfully 
rural old turnpike road from Lempster 
to this place, to glean the brief histori- 
cal facts given below. The expanded 


hillsides had already begun to glow | sand and forty acres, six miles square. 


with the varied tints of autumn, more | 


vivid and beautiful and delicately 
shaded than any that painter’s palette 
ever bore, or poet’s pen described ! 
For miles along our route, grand old 
trees form almost an arch overhead, 
and as the bright-colored leaves rus- 
tled in the breeze we thought of the 
spring days when we watched their 
gradual unfolding in tufts of tender 
green. ‘The spring birds sang sweetly 
there upon the budding boughs, their 
dark plumage contrasting with the 
scarlet flowers of the maple, the grace- 
ful tassels of the elm, and the pink 
velvet leaflets of the oak. 

Now a solitary redwing chirps from 
yonder stubble! Now the benignant 
ministry of the leaves, in a wealth of 
color, closes! Our poets have not 
yet done justice to the autumnal foli- 
age. The English have no such _ bril- 
liancy and beauty, and their allusions 
are generally of a sombre hue; still, 
Tennyson finely says : 

“ The tender blossom flutters down, 

Unloved that beech will gather brown, 

This maple burn itself away, 

When Autumn layeth here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves.” 

So charmed were we with the glori- 
ous scenery, and the welcome coolness 





were aware the white spires of Mar- 
low Plain, once called Sodom by angry 
“Hill folks,” in “ye olden time,” 
came full into view. Soon we were 
chatting with kind friends, and were 
looking over the time-worn records in 
the clerk’s office, within an hour. 

‘The original charter, signed ‘‘ Ben. 
Wentworth,” and bearing date Octo- 
ber 7th, 1761, was kindly loaned us 
by Mr. E. G. Huntley. By it we no- 
tice that the town grant was divided 
into seventy equal shares, containing 
by admeasurement twenty-three thou- 


“As soon as there shall be fifty fami- 
lies resident,” reads the charter, ‘ and 


settled thereon, said town _ shall 
have the liberty of holding two 
fairs annually.” The grantees are 


sixty-nine in number, and William 
Noyes’s name heads the list. 

‘he New Hampshire Gazetteer and 
Cline’s Atlas give the names of the 
first settlers as Joseph Tubbs, Samuel 
anil John Gustin, N. Royce, N. Miller, 
and Nathan Huntley, and the same 
authority states that the first town- 
meeting was held in March, 1776, but 
we learn that the records of a town- 
meeting, held Tuesday, March 2nd, 
1706, are now in existence, and that 
the town has the notices of such 
meetings from that time forward. The 
authentic copy reads as follows : 

“The Inhabitants of this town met 
according to the warning in the Char- 
ter, and being legally warned to meet 
at the dwelling-house of Sam’l Gustin, 
Joseph Tubbs was chosen Moderator 
for said Meeting, and Sam’l Gustin 
Clerk for said town; and the meeting 
was adjourned to the third Tuesday of 
May next at the Dwelling-House of 
Joseph Tubbs of Marlow at one of the 
clock in the afternoon on said day. 
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“ May ye 16th, 1766, then met ac- 
cording to adjournment and chose 
Joseph Tubbs the first Selectman; 
Sam’l Gustin the second Selectman, 
and Martin Lord the third Selectman. 

Sam’L Gustin, Clerk.” 

These were probably the first select- 
men chosen. In 1767 Nathan Hunt- 
ley, Sam’l Gustin, and Nehemiah 
Royce were chosen selectmen. 


rant for a town-meeting. 
rected to the constable. 


In 1778 the first minister was set- | 


tled, Rev. Caleb Blood (Congrega- 
tionlist). He was dismissed the next 
year, and Rev. Eleazer Beckwith ( Bap- 
tist) succeeded, and preached till his 
death, in 1809. 

The Proprietors’ committee in 1767, 
were Nathan Huntley and Sam’! Gus- 
tin. In 1783 John Lewis was chosen 
collector of the Rum+e tax, and in the 
same year it was voted to exempt the 
widows from taxation for twelve 
months. 

It is evident that but few of the 
charter members remained in town 
for a long period, if they did they 
left no descendants. Nathan Hunt- 
ley’s name does not appear on that 
document, yet he was one of the first 
settlers. 

The earliest buildings were put up 
near Baker’s Corner, by John Gustin. 
Nathan Huntley settled near Marlow 
Hill, and Joseph Tubbs in the south 
part of the town. ‘The first meeting- 
house was built in 1798, on Marlow 
Hill. It had big, square, two-story 
galleries all around, and contained the 
“box pews.” It was taken down in 
1845, and removed to the south (now 
the main) village, as a sort of a union 
church ; it is now called the Christian 
Church. There is no preaching in it 
at present, and the basement is used 
as the Town Hall. Originally, this 
edifice stood near Baker’s Corner; it 
was not clapboarded or plastered, aad 
was ornamented ( ?) with the primitive 
wooden benches. The Methodist 
Church, also, originally stood on old 
Marlow Hill. Before its erection, 
there were quite a number of Univer- 


salists in town, and, not agreeing in 
regard to a minister, a committee was 


_chosen—one from the Baptists, one 


from the Congregationalists, and one 


| from the Universalists—to procure a 
| pastor ; and in order to have one that 


would unite them, they employed the 


| Rev. Peter Jacobs, a Methodist, and 


this was the first introduction of Meth- 


| odism in Marlow, which is at this time 
In 1773 is the first copy of a war- | 
It was cli- | 


the popular church of the place. 

Oral tradition says that a Mr. Mar- 
shall was the first man to preach a 
Methodist sermon in town, but noth- 
ing is remembered of him except the 
fact that he preached two or three 
times. 

Mr. Jacobs was succeeded by Rev. 
Paul Dustin, a local preacher of the 
M. E. Church, and he organized 
a Methodist Society. Among __ its 
first members were Francis Brown, 
Amos Gale, Jr., and wife, Cyrus Com- 
stock and wife, Mrs. Griffin, and Sam- 
uel Rice. Subsequently Mr. Dustin 
preached for the Congregationalists at 
Alstead, where he died, February ro, 
1811, at the early age of thirty-six, 
and was buried in the cemetery at 
Alstead Centre. 

Rev. Dexter Bates was probably his 
successor, as he was known to be the 
pastor in 1812-13. He is spoken of 
as ‘a strong man, full of zeal and 
energy.” 

In 1815 Marlow was embraced in 
Grantham Circuit, New England Con- 
ference, Vermont district, with Eleazer 


| Wells, presiding elder, and Warner 


Bannister preacher—the latter did not 
preach in Marlow oftener than once 
in four weeks. The entire circuit, 


_comprising probably from six to ten 


towns, reported a membership of two 
hundred and _ fifty-five whites and one 
colored. 

In 1815 Marlow was included in 
Unity Circuit, with Caleb Dustin and 
James Farnum, preachers. Erastus 
Otis was pastor at Marlow in 1816-17, 
Amasa Taylor in 1818, Zenas Adams 
and Lemson Walker in 1819. John 
Lord, now a member of the Maine 
Conference, a man of great physical 


/and mental strength, was the pastor 
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of the Methodist Church here in 
1820-1. In 1822 Phineas Ball and 
Silas Frink; in 1823, A. D. Merrill 
and Justin Spaulding. The former 
was one of the most prominent men 
in the denomination for years, and the 
later afterwards became a missionary 
to South America. In 1824 Joel 
Steele and George Putnam. The 
former was re-appointed, with Amasa 
Houghton as colleague, in 1825. In 
1826-7, Leonard Frost; in 1828, Jo- 
siah A. Scorrett, Benjamin C. Eastman, 
and George Barkley were its circuit 
preachers. 

In 1829 Marlow is dropped from 
the minutes, but was probably includ- 
ed in the Goshen Circuit. In 1830 
the New Hampshire and Vermont 
Conference were separated from the 
New England, and the official records 
stand New Hampshire and Vermont 
Conference, Vermont District, Unity 
and Goshen Circuit. ‘“ The preachers 
were George and Roswell Putnam 
and Dennis Wells. In 1831, Elihu 
Scott and Set. Farewell. The former 
is now a venerable supernumary of the 
New Hampshire Conference, and _re- 
sides at Hampton; the latter, a very 
talented and eccentric man, afterwards 
became presiding elder of Spring ield 
District, Vermont, and died soon after 
his promotion. He was buried at 
Springfield. 

In 1832, H. J. Wooley and J. L. 
Smith. Wooley deceased a few years 
later, and Smith, after years of accep- 
table labor, located and now resides 
in Acworth. 

In 1833, N. Ladd and James Smith ; 
1834, N. Ladd and J. L. Smith ; 1835, J. 
Allen and John Jones. The former 
preached only one Sabbath, when he 
left, and Daniel Jones was associated 
with his brother John on the circuit. 

In 1836, H. Johnson and L. D. 
Barrows. The latter became eminent 
in the ministry, and was for years 
president of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference Seminary and Female College, 
at Tilton. In 1837, Caleb Dustin and 
Nathan Howard ; 1838, J. L. Smith; 
1839, L.H. Gordon and E. G. Per- 
ham; 1840, L. H. Gordon; 1841, H. 





Nutter; 1842, H. Nutter and C. H. 
Eastman. The latter soon after locat- 
ed and settled in business in Clare- 
mont ; he was at one time a member 
of the Governor’s Council, and died 
at Claremont universally respected. 

In 1843, Rufus Tilton; 1844, R. 
Tilton and J. English; 1845, Franklin 
Furber. 

Up to this time the Methodist 
Charch was upon Marlow Hill, but the 
business of the town having concen- 
trated at the “ Plains,”’ it seemed in- 
dispensable to move the church there. 
This was done, but it caused quite a 
division in the society, and a small 
edifice for worship was erected on the 
Hill. Preaching was for a time sus- 
tained in both places, but finally the 
building was sold, removed to the vil- 
lage, and, with an addition, constitutes 
“Murray Hall,” now owned by the 
Universalists. Thus all three of the 
meeting-houses, originally built on the 
Hill, have been removed to the new 
village, and, greatly improved in ap- 
pearance, are still standing. 

In 1846, Abram Folsom was the 
Methodist preacher here. Some idea 
of the economy of the times may be 
gathered from the fact that the preach- 
er’s salary was two hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

In 1847, A. Folsom and H. C. Har- 
ris. During this year the society met 
with a severe loss in the death of Dr. 
Baker, the venerable father of the late 
Bishop O. C. Baker. In : 848-9, W. 
T. Evans was pastor. Mr. Evans was 
a min of great talents, and afterwards 
became a disciple of Swedenborg ; he 
now resides in the vicinity of Boston. 

In 1850-2, the pulpit was sup- 
plied by Rev. H. C. Wood, who was 
principal of the Marlow Academy. In 
1853-4, G. S. Dearborn, now of the 
Kansas Conference, was pastor. In 
1855-6, G. N. Bryant; 1857, W. H. 
Jones ; 1858-9, O. H. Call; 1860-61, 
E. A. Smith; 1862, S. Beedle; 
1863-4, A. P. Hatch; 1865, N. M. 


Bailey ; 1866, S. Quimby, now a su- 
peranuated, and residing at West 
Unity ; 1867-8, A. C. Coult; 1869, 


A. L. Kendall; 1870-1, A. K. How- 
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ard; 1872-4, I. Taggart; 1875-6, 
A. F. Buxton ; 1877-9, C. W. Taylor ; 
1880, S. G. Kellogg. Mr. Kellogg, 
the present incumbent, has been a 
popular presiding elder; he is a very 
energetic and able preacher. We are 
indebted to him for material aid in 
compiling the above record. 

The . minutes of the Methorlist 
Church in Marlow, for 1880, report 
eighty-four members, fourteen proba- 
tioners, a church valued at five thou- 
sand dollars, and parsonage valued at 
seven hundred dollars. It has a Sab- 
bath-school of one hundred and 
twenty-five members, and a library of 
six hundred volumes. At present, 
preaching is regularly sustained by no 
other society in town 

Of the Methodist preachers appoint- 
ed to Marlow, seven became presicling 
elders, and several others have been 
favorably known as authors, or by 
their connection with educational  in- 
stitutions. ‘The church itself has fur- 
nished men and women who have been 
favorably known for eminent piety and 


wide influence. Several, who after- 
wards became noted in the clerical 
ranks, were born in Marlow. Among 


others may be mentioned Bishop O.C. 
Baker, and Eleazer Smith, the latter, 
at one time, chaplain of the New 
Hampshire state prison. 

Universalism had quite a foothold 
in Marlow as early as 1799. A society 
was formed in Washington, N. H., as 
its centre, out of the believers in that 
town, Stoddard, Marlow, and Lemp- 
ster. Its pastor was Rev. Ebenezer 
Payne. It flourished for several years, 
but owing to the division in church 
matters already alluded to, and other 
reasons, the believers were scattered, 
and the parish became extinct. 

In 1822 a new society was formed 
in Washington, and the Rev. Samuel 


Willis became its minister. While 
there he labored in Marlow and the 
adjoining towns. After him, Revs. 


O. A. Skinner, David Cooper, and 
Josiah Gilman, all of whom preached 
more or less in Marlow. As _ there 
was no organization, there was little or 
no progress, save to keep the name 





alive. ‘These ministers preached in 
school-houses. At that time a Uni- 
versalist in this section was not admit- 
ted into the churches, even though 
he had a right there. 

An organization was made, of this 
denomination, in Marlow in 1847, and 
from that date till 1856 the Rev. N.R. 
Wright, now of Lynn, Mass., supplied 
the pulpit. He was much liked, being 
of a very social and friendly disposi- 
tion, and to this day occasionally 
meets with his old parishoners here 
on the Sabbath and breaks to them 
the bread of life. 

We believe that the Rev. Mr. 
Hooper, now of Canada, was the last 
regular preacher for this denomination 
in Marlow. Asa Way, an old resident, 
left the Universalists of this town one 
thousand dollars, and also willed five 
hundred dollars to the public schools. 
Elder Palmer was the first Christian 
minister. 

The first High School in Marlow 
was taught by Rev. Giles Bailey, a 
Universalist preacher of Acworth, in 
the hall of Jones’s Hotel. ‘There is a 
flourishing academy, called the Mar- 
low Academy. ‘Two hundred and fifty 
dollars are annually raised for the sup- 
port of the Spring and Autumn terms 
in the district where it is located. 
This institution is taught this season 
by Francis W. Lane, a. M. (of Ash- 
burnham, Mass.), an experienced and 
popular instructor, and the school is 
making fine progress. There are eight 
public schools in town. The citizens of 
Marlow have always taken great inter- 
est and pride in all matters of an edu- 
cational character. Liberal and pub- 
lic spirited, they have well sustained 
their schools, which are proving not 
only an honor to the place, but one of 
the chief factors in its prosperity. 
District number four has reason to be 
congratulated for securing and retain- 
ing the servives of its present teacher 
so long. Miss Sarah Boynton has 
taught eleven consecutive terms in this 
district. She is a native of Brattle- 
borough, Vt., and is a born school- 
ma’m, but it is possible that she will 
assume the charge of a cozy dwelling 
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ere long, as its mistress, and thus be- | 


come a permanent citizen of old 
Marlow. 
Isaac Baker was the first, or about 


the first physician in town; he settled | 
at Baker’s Corner, where he built him | 


a fine two-story house. 
the town derived its name from him. 
He soon had a large practice, and 
lived to a good old age, highly hon- 
ored by all. He was succeeded by 
Thomas J. Stevens, his son-in-law, who 
settled on Marlow Hill, where he lived 
till 1838, when he moved to the 
Plains, erected a_ substantial — brick 
house, and continued his practice till 
1844. 

We should have stated that Dr. 
Lyman Brooks followed his profession 
in this town from 1821 to 1823, when 
he removed to Acworth, where he 
practiced with great success till his 
death, in 1865. 


This part of | 


with every prospect of success, at 
Milan, N. H. Of the brothers Tubbs, 
spoken of above, the first settled in 
New York, and the latter in Deering, 
N. H. 

Among those of other professions, 
we should mention Prof. Sanborn Ten- 
ney, who, though born in Stoddard, 
moved to Marlow in early life, and is 
claimed as a Marlow boy. He grad- 
uated at Amherst College, was at one 
time professor of natural history in 
“* Vassar,” and was afterwards professor 
in Williams College. At the time of 
his death, he was regarded as one of 
the ripest scholars of the times, having 


| become the author of several text- 


books in geology and natural history. 
He passed away suddenly, in Michigan, 
while on his way, with a party of scien- 


| tific gentlemen who had started on an 


Dr. Stevens sold out to Dr. Reuben | 


Hatch, and went 
Mass., where he died the past summer 
at an advanced age. Dr. Hatch was 
succeeded by Marshall Perkins, Croy- 
don, in 1850. Hewas then a young 
man, and has remained in Marlow 
ever since. He is known throughout 
the state as a skilful physician, with a 
large practice. While Dr. Perkins was 
absent in the army as an assistant sur- 
geon, Dr. Richardson, now of Wal- 
pole, was located here for ashort time ; 
also, Dr. R. G. Mather; the latter, 
however, enlisted soon after his arrival 


to Charlestown, | 


as an assistant surgeon in the army. | 
Dr. Perkins was attached to the 14th 


Regiment New 
teers. 

Several physicians have been born 
in Marlow. Among them, Zepheniah 


and Michael Tubbs; Wister Stevens, 


in Charlestown, Mass., a highly edu- 


Hampshire Volun- | 


exploring expedition, to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Calista M. Huntley (Marie Calisto 
Picctolt) was born in Marlow, April 11, 
1841, and with her parents moved to 
Boston in 1845, and from thence to 
Lynn in r851. At a very early age 
she manifested great musical talent, 
and seemed to feel the strongest de- 
sire to cultivate her gift. The sooner 
to accomplish her darling wish, she 
purchased a sewing machine, and 
after working upon it till its price was 
paid, she, at the tender age of twelve, 
began to save her wages till she was 
enabled to purchase a piano. Then 
her musical education commenced in 
earnest. Before she had taken any 
lessons, Calista had mastered many of 
the problems of this beautiful science. 
After receiving instruction a while from 


| a competent teacher, she herself gave 


lessons, remaining a pupil still. Her 


‘talent not only secured scholars, but 
son of Thomas J. Stevens, now living | 


cated gentleman, who studied several | 
years in Germany, and who is now | 


considered one of the most. skilful 
physicians and surgeons in New Eng- 
land ; John F. Butler, now located in 


Chesterfield, N.H., is a promising young | 


doctor, also; and Herbert F. Pitcher, 
who has just commenced practice, 
2 


she ere long was offered the leading 
place in churches and at festivals, so 
she was able to continue her favorite 
study. In April, 1866, she went to 
Italy, and pursued her chosen voca- 
tion, taking lessons till she had _per- 
fected a thorough course of study, 
under the tuition of the best masters. 
In the meantime she gave concerts 
and other entertainments to pay her 
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expenses, under the stage 
Marie Calisto. In 1869 she married 
Geromano Piccioli. Since then she 
has visited and sang in all the principal 
cities of England, Ireland, Spain, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and, in fact, 
over the whole civilized world, and has 
won a lasting and well deserved fame. 
She speaks four languages fluently, and 
though she of necessity has quite a 
foreign air, still she is very easy in her 
manners, broad in her religious views, 
and in all respects is a lady of fine 
appearance, to whom the humblest 
may easily find access at her elegant 
home. Her residence is in Italy, but 
she is now temporarily stopping in 
Lynn, Mass. Marlow has good reason 
to be proud of this distinguished ar- 
tist. 

Here, too, was the native place of 
Rosinee Richardson, familiarly known 
as “ Fat Rosinee,” who in her day was 
the wonder of the world. She trav- 
elled with Barnum for several years, 
and died not long since in Florida. 

Nahum Stone, son of Phineas, who 
in olden times had a small tannery at 
the head of Stone Pond, was a native 
of Marlow. He at one time owned 
and edited what is now known as the 
Cheshire Republican, at Keene. 

Among the early settlers and sub- 
stantial citizens passed away, was Mr. 
Farley, who came from Billerica, 
Mass., and who, at one time, owned 
the principal part of the “ Plains.” 
selling out his mill rights to Mr. Rus- 
sel Huntley. Mr. Farley’s son mar- 
ried Susan P. Pierce, whose father was 
a cousin to President Pierce. 


also a native of Marlow, Dallas J. Far- 
ley, at present an engineer on board 
the U. S. survey steamer Hassler. 
This lady showed us the model of an 
elegant cannon of pure nickel,taken from 
metal on board the Kearsarge, and made 
by her son. 
at various fairs, as has, also, the beau- 


name of 





It attracted much attention | 


tiful specimens of California seaweed | 


which he has sent home. 

One of the prominent men of “ ye 
olden times” in Marlow was General 
Elisha Huntley, son of Nathan, re- 


' 


ferred to. He lived in a large two- 
story house on the Hill, kept hotel, 
was postmaster, and a justice of the 
peace. He was not only commanding 
officer of the old militia, but was 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
in 1809 ; was, also, appointed judge of 
the Circuit Court in 1816, and judge 


of the Court of Sessions in 1821. He 
lived to an advanced age. Mr. Aaron 


Huntley was one of the early inhabi- 
tants of Marlow, and built a house 
on the site now occupied by Dudley 
Huntley. The old cellar on the site 
occupied by Hezekiah Huntley, still 
remains on the land owned by Mr. 
Luther Huntley. 

Wells Way, commonly called the 
“Old Squire,” was a very popular and 
prominent man ; almost all arbitration 
was left out to him. He was a town 
clerk for many years and held various 
other offices. Silas Mack and Samuel 
Royce were both town clerks and se- 
lectmen for many years. 

Old manuscript records tell us that 
in 1788 there were forty-two votes 
cast in Marlow. John Langdon had 
thirty-six: John Sullivan, six. In 1800 
it was voted not to tax a widow’s cow. 
At the annual town-meeting, the same 
year, William Lewis was chosen con- 
stable and collector ; he was to receive 
three dollars and eighty cents for his 
labor in the latter office. 

Baker’s Corner was in olden times 
the only business resort. Here was 
a flourishing store, a potash manufac- 
tory, and a hotel. The public house 


| first opened had Samuel Richardson 
| for proprietor. 
Widow Farley has a promising son, | 


All of these buildings 
subsequently passed into the hands of 
William Baker. The first store ever 
kept in town was opened by Mr. 
Lamphier in the house now owned by 
Curtis Winham, on the Hill. Soon 
after, Francis D. Ellis opened a store 
and hotel, and a_ hostelry was also 
started by Elisha Huntley, Esq. Mr. 
Ellis abandoned his hotel, but continu- 
ed his store, and Amos F. Fiske be- 
came associated with him. After 
many years, Mr. Ellis sold out to Mr. 


Fiske and removed to Boston, going 


| 


t 


into trade on Kilby street; Mr. Fiske 
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remaining till he removed to 
Plains. 
The hotel on the hill most noted 


the | 


was kept by Almon Smith, familiarly | 


known far and wide as “ Peg Smith.” 
Great times used to be enjoyed by 
“the boys ” in that weather worn edi- 
fice, such hilarity as would now shut up 
a respectable tavern. Marlow Hill 
was celebrated for its muster days ; 
the 28th regiment for many years in 
succession mustered here. 
times, “ Peg’s” 
course, in its glory. It 
men would ride into the bar-room on 


At these | 
establishment was, of | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


is said that | 


horseback and call for their hot punch. | 


Stopping up the sink-spout and pumping 


into the receptacle till the water ran out of | 


the front door was but one of the numer- 
ous tricks performed on those occa- 


sions. Marlow Hill was indeed regard- | 


ed once as a “big place,” but only 
three small houses now remain of all 
its ancient splendor. 

Town-meetings were held on the 
Hill, in the old meeting-house, till about 
1840. The last town-meeting held on 
the Hill lasted two days. On the 
afternoon of the first day, it was voted 
to adjourn to Jones’s Hotel, at South 
Marlow—so-called then. There was 
great excitement when this vote was 
being taken, as the “ Hiil party” were 
determined to continue the meetings 
there ; but they were beaten and this 


was the last town-meeting ever held in | 


that part of the town. So everything 
of general interest gradually left the 
Hill. South Marlow, Sodam, “ Poverty 
Plains,” though it only possessed a 


| 
| 
| 


| 1856 he enlarged again. 


few houses then, soon began to grow, | 


for here were excellent water privileges 
that business men began to appre- 
ciate. 

Here Joel Tenney, now living in 
Hancock, an aged man, opened the 
first store. He was a famous auction- 
eer in his day, and many remember 
him well. ‘Then came Samuel Buss, 
Reuben Griffin, Aaron Tenney, Stephen 
Day, and others. Arthur W. Fisk, one 
of the former merchants at the Plains, 
is now a prominent citizen of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ashuelot river flows through nearly 








the entire length of the town, in a 
south-westerly course, affording many 
valuable water privileges which have 
been for a long time improved. The 
first tannery ever built in town was 
erected on the brook near Freeman 
Phelps’s rake manufactory, by Ward 
Ware. The first clothing-mill was 
also at that place, and the first carding 
establishment was put up by a Mr. 
Keyse. The first grist-mill on the 
Ashuelot, south of the village, was 
built near Andrew Town’s. We have 
elsewhere referred to a tannery car- 
ried on by Phineas Stone, near the 
head of the pond bearing his name. 
There was, also, one near Baker’s 
Corner, under the management of a 
Mr. Mustin. 

The first tannery built at the present 
Marlow village, was put up in 1835, by 
L. Huntley. The building was 20x40, 
single boarded, and run by water. 
The vats, thirty-two in number, were 
all out doors, and were rather poor. 
In 1837, Hon. James Burnap, a native 
of Nelson, having completed his trade 
as a tanner and currier, came to Mar- 
low and secured a small job of finish- 
ing leather. He had not been here 
long before he purchased the tannery. 
The first year the firm was Burnap and 
Way. In 1838 he formed a partner- 
ship with his brother under the firm 
name of J. and J. Burnap, which 
Josiah continued till 1856. In 1849 he 
put in steam, and made some other 
improvements and enlargements. In 
In 1859 he 
put in a new engine of thirty-five 
horse power, and again enlarged the 
tannery. In 1862 he took in his fore- 
man, Mr. James Howard, as a partner, 
and the firm continued till 1869, when 
they dissolved; since that time Mr. 
Howard has remained as foreman. In 
1864 the tannery was entirely burned. 
Mr. Burnap immediately re-built and 
enlarged the original plan. On Nov. 
4, 1877, it was again consumed by fire, 
and in about six weeks it was once 
more rebuilt. 

It now contains nearly two hundred 
pits, and is one of the finest buildings 
of the kind in the state, being sur- 
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mounted with a handsome cupola. 
In all its arrangements it is now as 
complete and well-regulated as taste 
and business foresight can make it. 
It is one of the leading industries of 
the town. The capacity of the yard is 
for seventy-five thousand calf-skins and 
six thousand sides, these having been 
tanned here in a single year. 

In 1868 Mr. Burnap bought the old 
tannery of C. D. Symonds, together 
with a large lot of land, and two dwell- 
ing houses. Here, in 1869, he putina 
circular saw and other appurtenances, 
and has since sawed about three hun- 
dred thousand feet of lumber annually. 
Recent improvements have also been 
made on this mill. Mr. Burnap is 
also a farmer on quite an extensive 
scale. He cuts about two hundred 
tons of hay per year; keeps nearly six 
hundred sheep and lambs ; has about 
thirty hogs ; and expects this year to 
raise about one thousand bushels of 
roots, potatoes, etc. He also keeps 
eight yoke of oxen, twenty horses, and 
runs two six-horse teams regularly, and 
often more. 

Mr. Burnap owns fourteen horses 
and employs thirty hands. He is also 
the senior member inthe firm of J. S. Tuft 
and Co., manufacturers of all kinds of 
pottery ware, and importers of crock- 
ery and glass ware, at Keene, with a 
capital of sixty thousand dollars in- 
vested. For the sketch of Mr. Bur- 
nap’s tannery and other information 
we are indebted to Mr. E. G. Huntley. 

There are now three grocery and dry- 
goods stores in town : one kept by Jos- 
lin and Messer, proprietors also of a 
meat market ; one by Hosea Towne, 
postmaster, and one hy E. A. Jones. 
There is one or more stores for fancy- 
goods ; an apothecary store, kept by 
E. N. Howe, town-clerk ; a light gro- 
cery store, by E. Shepardson, and two 
millinery parlors. 

There are two very fine hotels in 
town—Jones’s, which used to do a 
large business, but which, owing to the 
ill health of the proprietor, has not 
been filled this season. Mr. Jones 
and his admirable helpmeet know how 
to keep a hotel, and we hope that an- 





other year his health will be such that 
he can take care of the host who 
would like to patronize him. The 
Forest House, which was built by 
Capt. Edmund Jones, in 1833, and kept 
by him twenty years, is flourishing 
finely, and is well managed. 

The present population of Marlow 
is rising seven hundred. The village 
proper contains nearly a hundred 
neatly painted dwelling houses, and 
many of them have recently been re- 
modeled and greatly improved. Con- 
siderable building is going on this 
year, and everything about the place 
is suggestive of thrift and industry. 

J. Q. Jones is doing a driving busi- 
ness in sash, blinds and doors; E. B. 
Gee in his saw, shingle and grist mills ; 
and the Phelpses in the rake, cooper- 
ing and blacksmith line. 

There have been few better man- 
aged farms in the state than those that 
encircle old Marlow. The land is pro- 
ductive and well cultivated; good 
stock is kept, and the farmers pride 
themselves on their annual exhibits of 
cattle and procuce. This town has 
long been famous for its fine fairs, is 
out of debt, and has money in the 
treasury, and to let. 

Several fatal accidents have occur- 
red in Marlow. Daniel Mack, son of 
Silas Mack, Esq., fell dead on the road 
from school, Monday, Feb., 26, 1798, 
and his burial took place Wednesday, 
Feb. 28. Gilbert Burdett was burned 
to death in October, 1864, while going 
into Burnap’s tannery, which was 
wreathed in flames, to obtain his 
clothing from a room occupied by 
himself and companions in the upper 
part of the building. Many years ago, 
a man was struck by lightning and in- 
stantly killed while standing in the 
doorway of a blacksmith shop at 
Baker’s Corner. Mr. Peter Fox lost 
two very promising sons by singular 
accidents. One was killed by tne 


overturn of a cart he was driving. 
While riding in it, the oxen became 
frightened, near the forks of the road 
in the east part of the town, and run- 
ning the wheels up on a stone wall, 
the young man was thrown out and 
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instantly killed. The other son came 
to his death by the fall of a tree in the 
Latimer pasture. 

Only two persons ever lived to be 
one hundred years old in Marlow— 
Mrs. Downing and Mrs. Gustin. 

We have thus imperfectly sketched 





some of the historical facts regarding 
the towns of Washington and Marlow, 
which have never before been given to 
type. If they serve no other purpose, 
some future historian may glean from 
them a few paragraphs worthy of being 
more substantially preserved. 





THE BIRTHPLACE 


OF A PRESIDENT. 





BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


Few states of the Union can boast 
of the honorable distinction of being 
the birthplace of a President. Nine- 
teen American citizens have borne, at 
different times, the title of the chief- 
executive of this republic, but only 
eight of our sovereign states can lay 
claim to the place of their nativity. 
Virginia leads the van. She is the 
mother of seven Presidents ; Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Har- 
rison, Tyler and Taylor were born 
under her skies. North Carolina fol- 
lows next in precedence, and claims 
Polk, Jackson and Johnson. New 
York produced Van Buren and Fill- 
more. Grant and Hayes were born 
in Ohio ; the two Adamses, in Massa- 
chusetts ; Buchanan, in Pennsylvania ; 
Lincoln, in Kentucky ; and Pierce, in 
New Hampshire. So our little Gran- 
ite State need not blush among her 
sisters, for the regal circlet of power 
glows upon her forehead. Her breezes 
have rocked the cradles of great men. 
From her portals they have gone 
forth, a muster-roll of worthies, war- 
riors, statesmen, jurists, divines, schol- 
ars and journalists. One of her sons 
has grasped the reins of empire in his 
hands. Three others—Cass, Greeley 
and Hale—have been candidates for 
that exalted place. Proud and thrill- 
ing memories belong to her, this rug- 
ged, hardy state throned among the 
hills; and while her breezes blow 





blandly around us, and her sunlight 
thrills our blood like wine, let us visit 
her proudest shrine, the richest gem 
in all her casket of jewels—the birth- 
place of a President. 

In southern New Hampshire, bear- 
ing the name derived from Col. John 
Hill, of Boston, one of its early 
grantees, is the town of Hillsborough. 
Its most important and flourishing vil- 
lage is called Hillsborough Bridge. 
For a busy, lively place, the “ Bridge ” 
is not surpassed by any village of its 
size in the state. Here was formerly 
the terminus of the Contoocook Val- 
ley Railroad, which now extends to 
Peterborough. A dozen manufac- 
tories, fifteen or twenty stores, a bank, 
two churches, a hotel, and a hundred 
thrifty looking dwelling-houses speak 
for the enterprise and populousness of 
the place. We will not stop here, 
however, not even to see our friend 
Ferry, editor of the spicy Hilsborongh 
Messenger, or Frank H. Pierce, neph- 
ew of the President, who has a law- 
office in the place, but we will take a 
seat in the Washington stage coach, 
and driving due west over a _pictur- 
esque and charming road, halt at a 
little hamlet embowered among trees 
in a happy valley. The spot is three 
miles distant from the “ Bridge,” and 
is known far and wide as Hillsborough 
Lower Village. On the right hand side, 
at the foot of a hill,isseen a square, com- 
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modious, two-story old-fashioned house, 


jamin Pierce was now a man of means, 


with an ell, also two stories, and sev- | the squire of the village, and a rising 


eral large barns and sheds attached, 
and all painted white. Externally, the 
building presents an appearance but 


little different from many other old | 


houses scattered up and down our 
country towns, but when once your 
footsteps have taken you up the walk 
to the entrance door, our word for it, 
you will not regret that you have stray- 
ed to its portals. Built during the 
first year of the century, it was for 
nearly forty years the residence of 
Governor Benjamin Pierce, and the 
place where his yet more illustrious 
son was born, on a late November day, 
seventy-six years ago. The old house, 
therefore, has a history, and arare one, 
too, which fairly challenges our en- 
quiry. aa 
It was in 1785 that Col. Benjamin 
Pierce, a patriot of the Revolution, 
who fought all through the battles of 
that bloody struggle, seeking for a 
home, came in his wanderings to 
Hillsborough. On the spot where this 
mansion now stands, there stood a hut 
built of logs. A small stream flowing 
near by contained a plenty of the 
finest trout, and the young patriot, who 
always had an eye for the facilities to 
hunt and fish, determined to make 
this his home. 
the hut at a distance, he sought him, 
and after a short conversation, asked 
him if he would sell his farm. ‘The 
man replied that he would. Colonel 
Pierce gave him one hundred and 
fifty dollars for the place, and thus 
settled down in the wilderness as a 
farmer. It was up hill work for a time, 
but industry and perseverance brought 
success, and the pioneer prospered. 
The original purchase comprised a 
hundred and fifty acres. Several hun- 
dred acres were subsequently added at 
different times, until he lorded it over 
a demesne grand as that of a southern 
planter. The log cabin was pulled 
down, and a large and stately man- 
sion was erected on its site, where a 
numerous family of children grew up, 
and where the owner dispensed a gen- 
erous and elegant hospitality, for Ben- 


Spying the owner of 


| politician. 

He married, first, Miss Elizabeth 
| Andrews, who died at the early age of 
twenty-one, leaving one child, a daugh- 
ter. His second wife was Miss Anne 
Kendrick, by whom ae had eight chil- 
dren, the seventh of whom became 
the fourteenth President of the United 
States. In 1786 President Sullivan, of 
| New Hampshire, appointed Colonel 
| Pierce a brigadier-general of militia. 
| From this date till near his death he 
| always held some office, and he grad- 
| ually rose to be the most influential 
| man in the state. He was democratic 
| in principles and a follower of Jeffer- 
| son and Jackson. He was four times 
a candidate for governor, and twice 
carried the state victoriously against 
such Federalists as David L. Morrill 
and John Bell, when his party was in 
the minority. The old house witness- 
ed gay scenes in those years. Every- 
body was a friend of the governor, and 
the whole neighborhood assembled 
under the roof to the feast and the 
dance. It actually seems to laugh 
now, with memories of the jollity it 
has seen in days gone by. 

The Pierce mansion stands in the 
midst of grounds which in former 
years were laid out with elegant taste, 
and embellished with fruit trees and 
shrubbery. Several handsome, stately 
trees embower the venerable roof. 
Around the front side of the building 
extends a broad and generous piazza. 
Surely none ever gave a more genial 
welcome. Sitting here in the morning 
sunlight or at the sunset hour, and 
looking out on the beauty beyond, it 
would certainly seem nothing strange 
to see three shining ones appear, as 
they did to the aged patriarch, sitting 
at the door of his tent under the 
great terebinth on the plains of 
Mamre. A visitor arriving in a car- 
riage either alights at the front en- 
trance, or passes by the broad drive 
under the shade of ‘thrifty maples to 
the swarded yard beyond. Emerging 
from the east entrance door, the old 
proprietor used to mount his horse 


| 
| 
| 
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from this block, to ride to Exeter 
court-house or to Hopkinton, where, 
as a member of the New Hampshire 
Assembly, he long served his fellow- 
citizens of Hillsborough. At a later 
day he rode in a coach, which carried 
him in state to the capitol at Concord, 
the people all flocking along the way 
to get a glance at “ the Governor.” 

On the east beyond the yard there 
is an enclosed garden of an acre or 
more, with walks, a summer-house, 
and in the centre an artificial pond, 
now choked with debris and weeds, 
but in the old governor’s time weil 
stocked with trout. ‘These grounds 
must always have been a favorite re- 
sort of the family and their guests. 
Their greatest glory now are the 
grand, shadowy old trees. Every- 
where we ramble, they outspread their 
arms over us and murmur, “* Bene- 
dicite.” On the trunk of One an acute 
eye can still detect a wound in the 
bark, said to have been the linked 
names of Hawthorne and Franklin 
Pierce, and cut there by the former in 
their college days. In the summer- 
house, covered by climbing grape- 
vines, have sat grave judges and 
courtly scholars whose eloquent voices 
have long been silent. Doubtless, too, 
softer tones have rippled there, in 
sport, in jest, in earnest, and its walls 
might, perchance, whisper of many 
a love tryst. 

Entering the house by the south 
door, we step into a large hall which 
formerly extended through the middle 
of the mansion, but has since been 
shortened. Yet it is the noblest part 
of the house to-day. It is wide and 
cool, hasan air of spaciousness and 
grandeur, and is a delicious retreat in 
the heat of day or in the hush of even- 
ing. The walls of this room are lined 
with family portraits, those of the gov- 
ernor and his lady, President Pierce, 
Gen. John McNiel and wife, Judge 
Chandler E. Potter and wife—three 
generations. We notice the broad 
stairway and the quaintly carved bal- 
usters, and are transported to the 
time when a dignified, portly gentle- 
man used to go up and down the 





stairs, and ladies, dressed in long 
flounced skirts and curious shaped 
bodices and stately head dresses—the 
costume of 1830—filed through these 
doors. Upon this very floor played a 
merry group of children, among 
whom was a boy with hazel eyes and 
brown curly locks, who, less than fifty 
years afterwards, was to sit among the 
great rulers of the earth, in the place 
which Washingion had occupied be- 
fore him, and which Jefferson, Adams, 
Van Buren and Jackson adorned. 
Think of it, country youths and city 
youths, wasting your time in frivolous 
amusements, and your manhood in 
debauchery, think of this child, the 
son of a simple country squire, crad- 
led not in affluence, who was taught 
to work for himself, and who by hon- 
est toil and persevering industry rose 
to be more than the peer of kings. If 
you want romance, here it is, and both 
rosy and sombre hued. 

On the left of the hall-way is the 
great parlor, with its large chandeliers, 
its heavy cornice, its massive hearth- 
stone with antique brass andirons, and 
its walls covered with the original 
paper put on nearly eighty years ago. 
This paper is very thick and extends 
from ceiling to floor, embossed in gor- 
geous colors, with landscapes, tourna- 
ments, old castles, marine views and 
civil festivals most correctly represent- 
ed. The room teems with historic 
associations. Here were married the 
governor’s daughter, Elizabeth, and 
her two daughters, Mrs. Potter and 
Mrs. Benham, and brilliant ceremonies 
attended all of these events. Beauti- 
ful and antique relics are distributed 
about, war trophies of the Pierces and 
McNiels, Mexican relics, curious old 
mirrors and chairs, and a host of 
articles too numerous to specialize. 

Opposite is the sitting-room, equally 
lofty and spacious, its windows on one 
side looking upon the highway, on the 
other upon the garden. This room 
has a more modern furnishing, but is 
still a dreamy old place with more 
than one hint of bygone grandeur. 
There are pictures on the walls, sev- 
eral pretty landscapes, and some more 
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portraits, this time of General and 
Mrs. Samuel Andrews, the present 
proprietors, and of Col. Benjamin 
Pierce, a brother of Franklin, who 
was an Officer in the regular army and 
died young. There are eight rooms 
on the ground floor of the square 
part. In the northeast corner, now 
used as a sleeping room, is the apart- 
ment where Franklin Pierce was born. 
His cradle is still preserved here, and 
in this room is also the old governor's 
side-board, which old time hospitality 
required should be always garnished 
with wines or a huge bowl of punch. 
That was in the ante-Washingtonian 
days, when men could drink their pint 
of Antigua without fearing any enemy 
but the gout, and when the aroma of 
good old Xeres was not distasteful to 
the ladies. 

The second floor is provided with 
six sleeping chambers, all opening on 
a spacious and airy hall. None of 
these rooms demand special descrip- 
tion, although mighty heroes have 
slept in some of them. Descending 
to the cellar, we have pointed out to 
us the various compartments of the 
governor’s domestic repository. Every- 
thing is on a grand scale. In the 
wine cellar there were annually stored 
twenty casks of wine, and fifty barrels 
of cider—the good old New England 
beverage. The potato bin will accom- 
modate five hundred bushels of tubers. 
In the wing are a dozen other rooms, 
all of good dimensions, particularly 
the kitchen, which is one of the old- 
fashioned sort. The barns and out- 
houses are on the same generous 
scale, and have been kept in fine re- 
pair. 

The founder of this mansion was a 
great man in his day, and with but one 
exception was probably the most pop- 
ular yovernor ever elected in New 
Hampshire. Even to-day, after the 
lapse of forty years, his very name 
touches the heart almost to a burst of 
enthusiasm. His personal appearance, 
as it has been preserved by the por- 
traits on the walls of the mansion and 
in the State House at Concord, is in- 
dicative of the man. There is some- 





thing of the look of a Jackson in that 
face. ‘The jaws have the same lion- 
like solidity, the lips are firm, and the 
nose identical with that same feature 
which we observe in the portrait of 
the hero of the hermitage, but the 
eyes have a merry gleam, and the 
rubicund visage and the thick-set, 
portly figure tell more plainly than 
words can of the frank, fearless, good 
natured, good living, hospitable squire, 
whose name could rally more voters 
to the polls than that of any other 
man in the state, after John T. Gil- 
man. 

Grand as the house is, one would 
hardly think that it had been the scene 
of so much romance and glory. Yet 
there is no dwelling within our state 
that can evoke more significant asso- 
ciations than does this rural mansion. 
Here dwelt the embryo statesman and 
President through all his boyhood 
days. Out of these windows looked 
the eyes that were to gaze on the 
splendors of the White House, and 
the varied scenes of foreign lands. In 
this very yard rang the voice which 
was to stir listening senates with its 
tones. Around this place centers all of the 
associations connected with his youthful 
years. Here was the theater of his 
early sports, here his school-days be- 
gan, here he had his first visions of 
future eminence, or of the possibility 
of it. Through this very door he 
passed with his college honors upon 
him, the friend of Stowe, of Haw- 
thorne, of Longfellow, and _ others 
equally known to fame. Here, also, 
he came with the trappings of state 
upon him, surrounded by a galaxy of 
the noblest Americans. Great men, 
statesmen, writers, divines, and sol- 
diers have been domiciled under this 
roof. Nearly all of the leading men 
of New Hampshire, for fifty years, 
visited at Squire Pierce’s house. Isaac 
Hill, the Athertons, Ebenezer Webster, 
Judge Woodbury, John T. Gilman, 
Samuel Bell and Governor Steele were 
more than once guests of the governor. 
And, afterwards, Hawthorne, Dr. Ap- 
pleton, the McNiels, and others came 
to see the young lawyer, their friend. 
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John MeNiel, in particular, was often | half a dozen other girls and men, 


a visitor there, coming every Sunday 
night to pay his addresses to a certain 
staid, beautiful maid, who afterwards 
became his wife. 

There were several fair daughters in 
the house of Pierce, but Elizabeth, 
the eldest, the daughter of the first 
wife, was the queen of the family. 
At all the sewing-bees and tea assem- 
bhes of the country side, Elizabeth 
Pierce was the belle among the village 
maidens. Many of the leading young 
men of the town desired her fair 
hand and the heart that went with it. 
But John MeNiel, the son of her 
father’s old comrade in arms, tall, 
handsome and manly, was the favored 
suitor. The MeNiels were a fighting 
race. The family came to America 
from Ireland, where, doubtless, the 
ancestor of the race imbibed the mili- 
tary spirit from his friends who had 
experienced the one hundred and five 
days of excruciating horrors at the 
famous siege of Londonderry. ‘The 
first McNiel in America was John, who 
settled in Londonderry, N. H., in 
1719. He was a man of great energy 
of character and of indomitable cour- 
age, tall, erect and athletic, physically, 
characteristics that marked all his de- 
scendants. Gen. John MeNiel was 
the third in descent from his name- 
sake, the Indian fighter, and was fitted 
by nature for a military man. Firm, 
resolute, of indomitable energy, pos- 
sessing superior bravery under all cir- 
cumstances, and a quickness of appre- 
hension which enabled him in the heat 


of battle to seize upon any mistake of 


the enemy, he was calculated to rise 
to a superior position in his chosen 
profession. In physique he was a 
model of mar’, beauty and devel- 
oped strength, and was capable of en- 
during a great amount of hardship and 
fatigue. 

John McNiel was a captain in the 
eleventh regiment of infantry, com- 
manded by Col. Campbell, when he 
married Miss Pierce. Who would not 
like to know the particulars of that 
courtship? When Alphonso and Ju- 
liana, after flirting with and kissing 





engage themselves now-a-days, be- 
tween the pauses in the waltz, and hie 
away the next morning to aunounce 
the fact to all their friends, the story 
does not seem sweet at all. But it 
was different in the early days of our 
century. Young lovers saw each 
other seldom only in the presence of 
others ; letters were studied and _for- 
mal, and the engagement was kept 
secret according to custom. Human 
hearts are the same, however, in all 
ages, and love was as strong and _ fiery 
then as now, though hidden under 
modest reserve. Many a time, un- 
doubtedly, John and Elizabeth walked 
arm in arm along this path, talking the 
same old story that lovers always have. 
One almost envies them the delicious 
thrill of the sacred secret when their 
hands touched in the stately yuadrille, 
or when they wandered up the hill to 
church of a Sabbath morning, as 
their eyes told the sweet unspoken 
story. 

They were married, and John Mc- 
Niel went into the war of 1812, where 
his valor and skill soon won him _ pro- 
motion. He led his regiment, being 
its major, in the battle of Chippewa, 
and for meritorious conduct in that 
engagement, was made lieutenant- 
colonel by brevet, July 15, 1814. 
Ten days afterwards he was brevetted 
colonel for “ distinguished valor” in 
the battle of Niagara or Lundy’s Lane, 
where two other brother officers, both 
natives of the Granite State—Eleazor 
Ripley and James Miller—won dis- 
tinction by their heroism and military 
capacity. He was made a brigadier- 
general after the close of the war, and 
remained in the service until 1829, 
when he resigned to become surveyor 
of the port of Boston, to which posi- 
tion President Jackson had appointed 
him. He held this office ten years, 
performing its duties with honor and 
ability. 

In 1839, Governor Pierce died, and 
his son-in-law, Gen. McNiel, became 
master of the mansion and surround- 
ing estate. The hero lived there ten 
years, holding public office most of the 
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time. The last five years of his lite On the opposite side of the road, 


he was afflicted with ill health, the 
result of the hardships he endured 
during his old campaigns on the Can- 
adian border. His leg, which had 
been shattered at Lundy’s Lane, also 
troubled him. He did not, however, 
relinquish labor until the last. Early 
in 1850 he went to Washington, D. C., 
on business, and died there suddenly 
Feb. 23, at the age of sixty-six years. 
His remains lie in the Congressional 
Cemetery at that place, under a magniti- 
cent monument which his grateful coun- 
tryerected. Mrs. McNie! diedin 1855. 

The old house now came into the 
possession’ of their daughter, Miss 
Fanny Maria McNiel. Her tamous 
relative was now in the White House, 
and when he came into New Hamp- 
shire, as he often did, he was enter- 
tained by Miss McNiel. The man- 
sion revived its old days of glory. 
Cabinet ministers and foreign secre- 
taries talked statesmanship and_ poli- 
tics in its rooms, and fair, delicate 
Mrs. Pierce and stately Mrs. Marcy 
exchanged jests and witty repartee 
with their generous hostess. Twice, 
certainly, the whole country side gath- 
ered there at the invitation of leading 
townsmen to do honor to the chief 
magistrate. Long tables were set out 
of doors under the trees. There were 
feasting and speech-making. The 
wine and the cider flowed, and the 
festivals ended with music and danc- 
ing. Brilliant must have been the 
scene, the lights shining upon lawn 
and garden, as they glowed from the 
windows or hung suspended from the 
limbs of trees. And as the courtly 
and urbane Pierce saw the demonstra- 
tion in his honor, and listened to the 
hearty greeting and the congratula- 
tions, did he think of the struggles of 
his boyhood and his early manhood ? 
Here he had commenced the business 
of life, here he had met failure, and 
later,success, and now here was the scene 
of his triumph. The greatest man in 
the nation, greater than a king, how 
his pulses must have throbbed with 
pride. Yet his beginning had not 
been promising. 





there stands a long, low building in 
good repair. This was formerly the 
old horseshed, in one corner of which 
a room was finished for a law office, 
where the future President first “ set 
up in business.” It was in the year 
1827 that young Pierce, fresh from 
college, began his practice of law in 
this place. Few who saw the young 
attorney then imagined they were 
looking on the future chief magistrate 
of the nation. Not much above the 
middle size, nervous and hesitating in 
speech, he did not even look as 
if he would succeed as a lawyer. In- 
deed, his first effort as an advocate 
was a marked failure. But there were 
elements of greatness in the young 
man, and he could not be discour- 
aged. Said he to a friend who con- 
doled with him: * I will try nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine cases if clieuts 
will continue to trust me, and, if I fail 
just as I have to-day, will try the thou- 
sandth. I shall live to argue cases in 
this court-house in a manner that will 
neither mortify myself nor my friends.” 
He made his assertion good, and even 
as a lawyer, Franklin Pierce had few 
superiors. George Barstow, Esq., was 
the last practitioner of law who used the 
office. The innovation of railroads 
left the old village out in the cold, and 
carried its business to other places, 
and the law office of an American 
President is now devoted to the hum- 
ble use of a carriage-house. 

In 1856, another great man became 
master of the Pierce mansion. Judge 
Chandler E. Potter, by his marriage 
in the autumn of that year with Miss 
Fanny McNiel, added another to the 
roll of famous names whose memory 
the old house has embalmed forever. 
Judge Potter was prominent in the 
legal courts, in the military annals, 
and in the literature of his state. A 
graduate of Dartmouth, and a law 
student of Ichabod Bartlett, he prac- 
ticed law in East Concord, and was 
for seven years judge of the police 
court at Manchester. For a long time 
he was colonel of the Amoskeag Vet- 
erans. But his predominant tastes 
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were antiquarian, and his talents liter- 
ary. Much of the latter part of his 
life was devoted to historical research. 
He was for many years connected 
with the press, as editor of the old 
Democrat, of the Farmers’ Monthly 
Visiter, and of the Granite Farmer. 
Col. Potter led a quiet, studious life, 
for the most part, at his historic home 
at Hillsborough. He completed his 
History of Manchester, one of the 
largest and most exhaustive histories 
of its class in the state. Many years 
were devoted to the preparation of the 
Military History of New Hampshire, 
which he published in 1866. ‘This 
work consists of two volumes, and em- 
braces a detailed account of all the 
wars in which our state was engaged, 
from the first settlement in 1623 to 
the close of the war with Great Britain 
in 1812. 
lish a full and complete history of the 


time. and he left many unpublished 
manuscripts bearing upon our an- 
nals. 

He was no literary recluse, however, 


old house sustained its hospitable 
character under his regime. Col. Pot- 
ter loved the society of intelligent and 





It was his design to pub- | 
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such with open doors. He continued 
his connection with the Amoskeag 
Veterans, as their commanding officer. 
The battalion visited him at his home 
in 1865, and the event was one of 
much interest. He provided a grand 
entertainment for them in a large tent 
upon the grounds. This was another 
red letter day for the old mansion. 
Many of the country people came in 
to sce the Veterans, and the picture 
was like a scene out of Ivanhoe. The 
colonel presided in state ; around him 
were his veterans in continental array ; 
here was the white tent; there his 
large mansion house towering aloft ; 
and beyond, the hundreds of specta- 
tors in holiday attire. It was a great 
day. Col. Potter died at Flint, Michi- 
gan, whither he had gone on business, 
August 3. 1868, aged sixty. He was 
buried with military honors at Man- 





| Chester. 
state, bringing it down to the present | 


worthy men, and he welcomed all | 


The house still remains in the fam- 
ily, practically speaking. Mrs. McNiel 
Potter remained there two years after 
her husband’s death, when, longing 


| for change for body and mind, she 
but a man of warm social nature. The | 


sold her old home. Gen. Samuel An- 
drews, a nephew of Governor Pierce’s 
first wife, bought the homestead, 


whose property it is at the present 
time. 


AUTUMN. 


BY FANNIE HUNTINGTON RUNNELS. 


What means this peerless splendor everywhere, 
This grand arraying of the earth and skies! 
This flush of morning ere the twilight dies, 

This nameless something in th’ encircling air 

Which thrills our inmost souls! our faces wear 
An untold gladness, and it glows 
As if the Spring in all its wealth arose 

To deck the brow of Autumn, queenly fair. 

O Autumn, stern and cold, and full of days! 
Ofttimes you take a lease anew of life. 

Ofttimes returns the memory of the Spring, 
The youthful Spring, thy triumph born of praise; 
And thus all Nature with deep beauty rife, 

Basks in the glory that October brings! 
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BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 





BY HON. J. E. SARGENT, LL. D. 


[TAKEN FROM A CHARGE TO THE GRAND JURY IN 1873. ] 


The privilegium clericale, the privi- | 
lege of clergy, or in common speech, 
the benefit of clergy, had its origin in 
the pious regard which Christian | 
princes, in the early ages, paid to the | 
Christian church in its infant state, and | 
in the improper use which the Popish | 
ecclesiastics soon made of that pious | 
regard. Anciently, princes and states, 
converted to Christianity, granted to | 
the clergy large privileges and exemp- 
tions, that they might not be so much 
entangled in suits and worldly busi- 
ness, and for their encouragement in 
their religious offices and employments. | 
Thus the fersons of the clergymen | 
were exempted from criminal process | 
before the secular judge, in a few par- | 
ticular cases, and this was the origin of | 
the term, privilege of clergy, privileg- 
ium clericale. 

The clergy, however, soon increased | 
in numbers, in influence, wealth and | 
power, and at length began to claim as | 
their right, what they had at first re- 
ceived only by the special favor of | 
states and princes, and not only did | 
they claim this of right, but of divine 
right, jure divino. By their constitu- | 
tions and canons, they thus obtained | 
in many countries vast extensions of | 
power, in the form or under the name of | 
privileges and vast exemptions from | 
their duties and liabilities to the state, | 
so that finally, not only the clergy | 
proper, the bishops, priests and dea- 
cons, but all who had any kind of sub- 
ordinate ministration to the church, 
were exempted civilly and criminally 
from the jurisdiction of the secular 
power, and made wholly subordinate 
immediately and only to the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, which they claimed 
to be lodged first in the Pope by 
divine right and investiture from 
Christ himself, and through and from 





| such kingdom. 


the Pope shed abroad into all subordi- 
nate ecclesiastical jurisdictions, whether 
ordinate or delegate. 

By this means they succeeded, in 
many kingdoms, in setting up and 
establishing, for many ages, a supreme 
ecclesiastical power by the side of the 
civil power or magistrate, so that there 
was a double supreme power, the 
ecclesiastical and the civil, in every 
Such was the fact in 
all countries subject to the Pope, 
through many centuries of the dark 
ages. 

The theory was not that the clergy 
or clerks were to go unpunished for 
their offences, but that they were not 
amenable to the civil authority, or the 
civil magistrate, or liable to be pun- 


|ished in the same manner with the 
| laity, but that they were amenable to 


their ecclesiastical superiors and rulers, 
and to the ecclesiastical laws, and to 
such punishments as those laws pre- 
scribed. But this amounted to very 
little, by way of punishment, for when 
convicted before the bishop, they were 


| only degraded from their office or put 


to penance. But they were not often 
convicted, so one-sided and unfair 
were the trials before the bishops, so 
great privileges were granted to the 
clergy, and so little justice to the 
other side, the accused being allowed 
to testify and to produce his compur- 
gaters and other witnesses, while little 
testimony was allowed upon the other 
side, that a verdict was almost sure to 
be returned in favor of the acquital of 
the priest. 

But although the ursupations of the 
Pope were very great and obtained to 
a great extent in England until the ter- 
mination of his pretended supremacy 
under King Henry the VIII, yet this 
claim of the exemption of the clergy 
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from secular jurisdiction could never 
thoroughly be effected, though often 
attempted by the clergy, and therefore, 
though the ancient privilege of clergy 
was allowed in some capital cases, yet 
it was not universally allowed. In 
England, benefit of clergy was never 
allowed in a case of high treason 
against the king, but in case of petit 
treason or felony, clergy was in com- 
mon law allowable, with one or two 
exceptions, while in indictments for 
offenses criminal, but not capital, and 
wherein they were in no danger of 
losing life or limb, then the benefit of 
clergy was not allowed, and therefore, 
in this class of cases, the clergy or 
clerks were not exempt from punish- 
ment. Only in cases of felonies which 
were then punished by death, and in 
all cases where life or limb was in dan- 
ger, the benefit of clergy was allowed, 
except in case of high treason and one 
or two other exceptional cases. 

Lord Chief Justice Hobart, of the 
Common Pleas of England, in the 
case of Searle 7. Williams (Hob. Rep. 
288), which was decided inthe 17th year 


of James I (about the year 1620), dis- | 


cusses this privilege of the clergy at 
great length. He holds that though it 
had its origin in the canon law in favor 
of the Romish church, yet that it was 
admitted into the King’s courts rather 
as a matter of convenience, that it 


serves as a refuge in favor of learning, 


“to save the life of an offender “/r- 
ate,in certain cases.’’ The law was 


greatly modified by the statute of | 


18 Elizabeth, chap. 7. And the question 
may be very properly asked, why did 
not the English Parliament do away 
altogether with the benefit of clergy? 
They did away with its system of pur- 
gations and many of its most manifest 
corruptions. Why notabolish the whole 
system altogether? We can conceive 
of but one answer to this question, 
which is that all crimes at that period 
were punished with indiscriminate 
severity. Death was the penalty for 
every offense known as a felony, and 
that included almost every crime 
known to the laws, so that in the time of 
Blackstone, something more thana hua- 


dred years ago, there were in England 
more than one hundred and sixty 
offenses punishable with death. Most 
of these were within the benefit of 
clergy. 

The courts very willingly allowed 
benefit of the clergy, or any other ex- 
cuse which could claim for itself the 
forms of the law, to avoid inflicting the 
punishment of death, in large numbers 
of cases, where it was seen that there 
was no real or just proportion or rela- 
tion between the offense and the pun- 
ishment. By letting in the benefit of 
clergy the prisoner escaped the inflic- 
tion of the penalty of death in a vast 
number of cases in which no such 
severe penalty should ever have been 
attached to the commission of the 
offense. 

This was evidently the view of 
Blackstone, whose commentaries upon 
the law of England were published in 
1765-69. Inspeaking of the benefit of 
clergy at that time, he says, Book 4, 
chap. 28, that it then stood “very con- 
siderably different from its original in- 
| stitution, the wisdom of the. English 
legislature have in the course of a long 
and laborious process, extracted by a 
noble alchemy rich medicines out of 
poisonous ingredients, and converted 
by gradual mutations what was at first 
an unreasonable exemption of particu- 
lar popish ecclesiastics, into a merciful 
mitigation of the general law, with 
| respect to capital punishment.” 

in other words the benefit of clergy 
which originally meant the entire exemp- 
| tion of the clergy from all corporal 
| punishment for most capital offenses ; 
| which meant that the clergy were not 
| amenable to the civil law or tothe civil 
| magistrate for their crimes and 
| offenses, while the lay men should suf- 
fer the utmost rigor of the law, which 
| imposed the punishment of death for 
| almost all offenses, except the most 
| trivial, had, by the process he de- 
| scribed, finally come to mean that 
| every man, by claiming the benefit of 
| clergy, should be spared from a capital 
| execution, for a first offense, which 
| should never have been made capital 
j at all. In that view, perhaps, it might 
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be properly considered a rich medi- 
cine, extracted by a noble alchemy out 
of the most poisonous ingredients. 
But at length this rich medicine be- 
came no longer necessary, when men 
had learned that the certainty of detec- 
tion, with mild punishment, is a far 
greater preventative to the commission 
of crime, than the severity of the pun- 
ishment ; and when the English nation 
had learned the same simple truths 
which our fathers so fully comprehended 
when they introduced article 18 into 
the bill of rights of our New Hampshire 
constitution, they could well afford to 
dispense altogether with this system of 
coming at justice by so great an_ indi- 
rection. 

In England, after a time, the privi- 
lege of clergy was extended to allclerks, 
as well secular as religious, and then 
another step in the same direction was 
taken, and all who could read were 
allowed the privilege, whether they 
were clergy or laity. But after the 
invention of printing, learning began 
to be more generally disseminated 
than before, and it was found that as 
many laymen as divines were admitted 
to the benefit of clergy, yet these lay- 
men were not put upon the same foot- 
ing as the clergy, as all laymen were 
not allowed to claim this privilege but 
once, and upon that occasion they 
were to be burnt with a hot iron in the 
brawn of the left thumb. 

This distinction between learned 
laymen and real clergy was abolished 
in the time of Henry VIII. Under 
Edward VI it was enacted that lords 
of Parliament and peers of the realm, 
having a place and voice in Parliament, 
may have the benefit of their peerage, 
which should be equivalent to that of 
the clergy, for the first offense, al- 
though they cannot read, and without 
being burnt in the hand, forall offenses 
then clergyable to commoners. And by 
statute of James I, it was provided 
that women convicted of simple lar- 
ceny, under the value of ten shillings, 
instead of being hung for it, might 
receive the indulgenee of being burnt 
in the hand, whipped, put in the stocks 
or imprisoned not more than one year. 





And under William and Mary the same 
indulgence was allowed to all women 
guilty of any clergyable felony, that 
they might once claim the benefit of 
the statute (which was equivalent to 
the benefit of clergy) even though they 
could not read. 

It was therefore said that in the time 
of Queen Annie, “All women, all peers 
of Parliament, and peeresses, and all 
male commoners who could read, were 
discharged in all clergyable offenses or 
felonies, the males absolutely, if clerks 
in orders, and other commoners, both 
male and female, upon branding, and 
peers and peeresses without branding, 
for the first offense, yet all liable, 
except peers and peeresses, if the 
judge saw fit, to imprisonment not 
exceeding a year; and those men who 
could not read, if under the degree of 
peerage, were hanged.” 

Various modifications of this privi- 
lege were made by different statutes 
until it was finally abolished, except as 
to peers by the 7 and 8 George IV, 
chap. 28, and by the 4 and 5 Victoria, 
chap. 22, the privilege of the peers 
was absolutely abolished. 

In the early times, the privilege of 
clergy was guarded with great jeal- 
ousy and was designed to be allowed 
only to those who had been admitted 
to holy orders. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the dress of the clergy and the 
cut of their hair seems to have been 
regulated by law or legal custom hav- 
ing the force of law. Such was also 
the case in regard to sergeants and 
baristers at law. Atthis time the law 
was held to be that none should be 
admitted to the benefit of clergy but 
such as had “ haditum et tonsuram 
clericalem,” or the clerical dress and 
tonsure, and a story is told of one 
William de Bussey, in the year 1259, a 
time when all practicing lawyers were 
priests, and all the judges upon the 
bench were taken necessarily from the 
priesthood, for there was no learning, 
or next to none, outside the clergy. 
This Bussey was a practicing lawyer, 
or a sergeant at law, who was called to 
an account for his knavery and mal- 
practices, but who claimed his _privi- 
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lege of clergy. Now it had not been 
publicly known that he had _ taken 
orders, and so, that he might show 
himself entitled to this privilege, he 
attempted to untie his coif, or cap, 
which as a sergeant at law he was re- 
quired to wear, in order to show the 
clerical tonsure. 
who understood well his rascalities, 
would not permit this, but seized him 
by the throat and dragged him to 
prison. 

At a later day, where the benefit of 
clergy was allowed to all who could 
read, we are told that after conviction, 
the felon demanded his clergy, where- 
upon a book, commonly a psalter, was 
put into his hand, which he was re- 
quired to read, when the judge de- 
manded of the bishop’s commissary, 
who was always present in such cases, 
“ Legit ut clericus?” and upon the 


answer to this question, depended the | 


convict’s fate. If the answer was 
“ Legit,” the prisoner was burned in 
the hand and discharged. Sut if 
“* Nonlegit,” he suffered the punish- 
ment of death. 

In this country the common law of 
England was in force until modified 
by statute. But the benefit of clergy 


But the bystanders, | 


whipping, not exceeding thirty-nine 
stripes ; or suffer one or more of these 
| punishments, according to the aggrava- 
| tion of the offence.” 

In our statute of 1829, there were 
similar provisions, except that the sit- 
ting on the gallows, and the whipping 
were omitted. 

In our law of 1791, the benefit of 

clergy is spoken of as having been 
| heretofore allowed in this state. How 
| extensively this was the fact we are 
unable to say, some have doubted 
| whether any case of the kind could be 
found. But that was a mistake. One 
case has been found by George A. 
Ramsdell, Esq., clerk of the court for 
Hillsborough County, in which the 
benefit of clergy was allowed ; and at 
my request, he has very kindly fur- 
nished me with a copy of the record 
in that case, which may be a matter of 
interest to many, and which I will add 
entire. It will be observed that this 
| was in 1773, one hundred years ago, 
and three years before the declaration 
|of American independence. New 
Hampshire was, of course, then a 
| province of Great Britain, and was 
| under the jurisdiction of King George 
| the III. 


was abolished here much earlier than | 


in England. In our act of February 
8,1791 (N. H. Laws, 1815, p. 314-15), 
it is provided “that the benefit of 
clergy shall not be used or allowed 
upon conviction of any crime for 


| Anno regni Regis Georgit terttt dect- 
mo tertio. 





/PROVINCE OF NEW 
SHIRE. 


HAMP- 


which, by any statute of this state, the | 


punishment is or shall be declared to | 


be death.” And also that, “if any 
person shall be convicted of any 


crime at common law, wherein by law | 


the benefit of clergy was heretofore 
allowed, and for which, 
such benefit of clergy, he must have 
been sentenced to suffer the pains of 
death ; such person shall not be en- 
titled to the benefit of clergy, but in- 
stead of the punishment of death, 
such person shall be punished 


space of one hour, with a rope about 
his neck, and the other end thereof 
cast over the gallows; by fine, not 
exceeding one thousand pounds ; by 


without | 


by | 
being set upon the gallows for the | 


At his Majesty’s Superior Court of 
Judicature held at Amherst in and for 
the County of Hillsborough on the 
second Tuesday in September in the 
| thirteenth year of his Majesty’s reign 
Annoque Domini 1773, 


PRESENT. 
The Honorable THEop. Arktyson Esq. 
Chief Justice. 
‘The ( MesHecH Weare 
Honbie >, Levererr Hussar > 
( Wituam PARKER 


Esqrs 
Justices 


| The Jurors for our Lord the King 
| upon their oaths do present that Israel 
| Wilkins late of Hollis in said County 
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of Hillsborough, Yeoman, not having | 
the fear of God before his Eyes but 
being moved and seduced by the in- 
stigation of the Devil on the twenty- 
first day of November A. D. 1772 in 
the thirteenth Year of the reign of our | 
said Lord the King at Hollis aforesaid 
in the County aforesaid with force and | 
arms feloniously and of his Malice | 
beforethought did make an Assault | 
upon the Body of one Israel Wilkins | 
Senior of Hollis aforesaid in the peace | 

| 








of God and the said Lord the King 
then and there being and him the 
said Israel Wilkins Senior the said 
Israel first above named with a certain | 
billet of Wood of the value of three | 
pence did voluntarily, feloniously and | 
of his Malice beforethought smite and | 
strike in and upon his left Temple | 
thereby giving him a mortal Wound of | 
the length of three inches and of the | 
debth of one inch of which same | 
Wound the said Israel Wilkins Senior | 
thereafterwards languished for the 
space of three days thence next fol- | 
lowing and at the expiration of said | 
three days, the said Israel Wilkins | 


the Prisoner is guilty of Manslaughter 
only. 

It being demanded of the said 
Israel Wilkins the Prisoner why Sen- 
tence of Death should not be passed 
upon him. The said Israel Wilkins 
prayed the benefit of Clergy which 
was granted. Whereupon the Pris- 
oner, the said Israel Wilkins was burn- 
ed with a hot Iron in the form of the 
letter LT on the brawny part of the 
Thumb of his left hand, and it is fur- 
ther considered that the said Israel 
Wilkins forfeit all his Goods and Chat- 


_tels to the King.” 


It appears that this privilege was 
abolished in this country nearly forty 
years before it was in England, and 
about the time of the adoption of our 
amended constitution of 1792. 

I have thus, gentlemen of the 


Grand Jury, called your attention to a 


subject altogether of the past, but one 
which invited and received the atten- 
tion of the best minds upon the Eng- 





Senior died of the said mortal Wound | lish bench, or at the English bar, dur- 
at Hollis aforesaid. And so the Ju-| ing many centuries, a subject which 
rors aforesaid upon their Oaths say | formed an important element and feat- 
that the afores* Israel Wilkins first be- | ure of the English system of criminal 
fore named him the aforesaid Israel | jurisprudence for more than seven 
Wilkins Senior in manner and form| hundred years. Lord Hale, in his 
aforesaid at Hollis aforesaid feloniously | “‘ Pleas of the Crown,” devotes seven 
and of his Malice beforethought did | chapters to this subject, and premises 
kill and murder against the peace of | by saying, “I must needs say that this 


our said Lord the King his Crown and 
dignity. 

Israel Wilkins appearing and being 
arraigned at the Bar pleaded not guilty 
and put himself upon the County for 
trial upon which a Jury being duly 
sworn well and truly to try and true 
deliverance make between our Sover- 
eign Lord the King and the Prisoner 
at the Bar. The King’s Attorney and 
Counsel for the Prisoner being heard 
on the evidence, the Case was com- 
mitted to the Jury who after having 
withdrawn for trial return. unto Court 
and say upon their Oaths that the 
Prisoner at the Bar is guilty of Man- 
slaughter only. It is therefore con- 





sidered that the said Israel Wilkins 


is one of the most involved and _trou- 
blesome titles of the law.” , 

Our forefathers simplified this mat- 
ter and avoided all these difficulties, 
by holding all men subject to the state 
alone ; that there should be no _privi- 
leged classes, but that clergy and lay- 
men, high and low, rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, should all stand 
equal before the law ; that punishments 
should be apportioned in their severity 
to the enormity of the offence, so 
that not only the judges, but the 
masses of the people could see that jus- 
tice and humanity were properly blend- 
ed in the making and the execution of 
the laws, and so that courts and juries 
should have no excuse for seeking in 
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any way to evade the due execution of 
the law, and where every good citizen 
shall feel that his own highest iuterest 
is to be best promoted by a faithful 


execution of the will of the people 
as expressed in the statutes and ordi- 
nances of the siate. 


MAJOR FRANK. 





BY MME. BOSBOOM—TOUSSAINT,—TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL C. EASTMAN. 


“ Listen, I have weaknesses, but not | 
passions. Wine, gambling, and és | 
belles, as the French say, have cost me 
a ridiculous sum of money, and in cer- 
tain respects I have only been ai over- 
grown child; but a real passion, a 
tyranical passion, capable of making a 
great man or a great criminal of me, 
I have never known. Some one of 
my family, on the contrary, has had it, 
and many things, which I have seen in 
my younger days without thinking 
much about it Ah ! now, you are 
a discreet man, are you not? If you 
were not, Frances would not rely 
on you as she does, and besides, you 
are one of the family, and it is better 
that you should be warned.” ‘There- 
upon he swallowed the last glass of 
wine. “ Know, then, that among the 
various professions I followed in Ger- 
many, I had the honor to be croupier 
in a gambling-house. There, without, 
being known by him, I have seen my 
unfortunate father play with a frenzy 
of which you have no idea, and you 
may well believe that, in spite of all 
my wrongs, it is in this way that he has 
eaten up his own fortune as well as 
that of Frances. I would have thrown 
myself at his feet, to beg him not to 
precipitate himself into this abyss. I 
was chained by my position, but I 
watched him secretly, and learned with 
certainty that he had borrowed money 
of a Dutch banker, that he had signed 
obligations without letting Frances 











know it, and, you see, for fear of hav- 
3 


ing to confess his fault, he was obliged 
to accuse me to her.” 

‘“* But this would be abominable.” 

“What would you have? Passion 
does not reason. I was far off. My 
name was already dishonored. If I 
could only clear myself in Frances’s 
eyes! To finish my history, I was 
not any more successful in the new 
world than in Europe. I made a ship- 
wreck. I lost all I had. I took re- 
fuge in the far West, without meeting 
anything which could secure me a fu- 
ture. In short, I was fortunate in 
meeting Mr. Stonehorse, circus di- 
rector, who proposed to visit Europe 
with his equestrian troupe. It is thus 
that I again tread my country’s soil, 
under the flag of the Union. Once 
near here, I was seized with an irresist- 
able desire to sce Werve again. That 
has not succeeded any too well, as you 
see. Bah! Cost what it may, I will 
keep my word, which I have given to 
Frances. And now good night, I am 
tired to death !” 

He stretched himself out on the 
sofa, without waiting for the least an- 
swer from me, and very soon I could 
not doubt that my strange room-maté 
was sleeping soundly. I had nothing 
better to do than to follow his exam- 
ple. When I opened my eyes in the 
morning, he had disappeared, but he 
had left his pocket-book on the table. 

On reflection, I concluded that he 
had guessed correctly, and that his 
father had not recoiled from the base 
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expedient of defaming his own son be- 
fore his grand-daughter, of whose re- 
monstrances he was afraid. How fore- 
seeing aunt Sophia had been in not 
wishing her fortune to be swallowed up 
without profit to any one in this insa- 
tiable chasm. 

You can understand, Willem, how I 
was obliged to make an effort to con- 
gratulate my great-uncle on his birth- 
day. 


IX. 


This birthday fell on a Sunday. 
We went to the village church. ‘The 
minister was old, monotonous and 
tiresome. A good half of the audi- 
ence was asleep. Frances turned over 
the leaves of her Bible to conceal her 
impatience ; the hearers who were not 
asleep looked at us, at her and me, 
more than they listened to the minis- 
ter, and I seemed to fancy that their 
commentaries, silent or whispered, 
were not favorable to us. ‘The Gen- 
eral alone fixed his open eyes on the 
orator, but without any one being 
able to imagine whether his thoughts 
were not elsewhere. 

On our return, the festival began. 
The school-master came with his pu- 
pils, who recited some verses in which 
the Baron was glorified as the patron 
and protector of the school, for which 
he did not care in the least. It seem- 


ed to me that these verses must have | 


served for several generations of pro- 
prietors of Werve. ‘hen came the 
farmers, who always called the General 
“their lord ;” after them some of the 
villagers. Everybody was treated with 
chocolate and cake. The burgo- 
master presented himself in his turn ; 
he was a half peasant, who paid much 
more attention to my person than to 
the Baron’s; evidently he suspected 
some mystery in me which excited his 
curiosity. My great-uncle, to whom I 
made my excuses because, being in- 
formed too late, I had nothing to offer 
to him, but adding that I hoped some 
day to atone for it, whispered in my 
car “I only ask one thing of you, and 
that is for you to be reconciled with 





your uncle, the minister.” Fortu- 
nately there was no need of my reply- 
ing. Frances was fascinating in the 
animated and cordial manner with 
which she received all the visitors. 
One could see that she knew how to be 
agreeable when she had nothing to fear 
from the judgment, and especially from 
the perfidy of those who came to see her. 

The dinner was very fine. The 
Captain had put on his full uniform, 
and the General also, and I had also 
taken pains with my toilette. Frances 
was, as ever, simply dressed, without 
any thought for the fashion of the day, 
but with something original and ele- 
gant, which wonderfully enhanced her 
beauty. I remarked the richness and 
weight of her silver; it was marked 
with the family arms. Evidently 
Frances and the Captain had joined 
forces to redeem it from the hands of 
the pawn-broker. She had taken her 
place between the minister and my- 
self; the notary, the postmaster, some 
rich peasants, members of the con- 
sistory or of the municipal council 
were also at the dinner. Rolfe, seated 
among them, loosened their tongues 
by making them appreciate the exquis- 
ite qualities of the wine. ‘Ihe minister 
was more amusing at the table than in 
the pulpit, and the conversation did 
not languish. Fritz, assisted on_ this 
occasion by the farmer's son, had put 
on a livery which much resembled a 
metamorphosed officer’s coat. He 
was more attentive, more exact than 
ever in his service; you might even 
suspect that he had some hidden de- 
sign, so serious and solemn was he. 
In spite of myself, I thought of the 
total ruin of this house, formerly so 
wealthy, and of the unfortunate son 
banished from the paternal table. As 
to the General, I had never seen him 
in such good spirits. ‘This well served 
table, these fine dishes, these wines 
which he tasted as a connoisseur, all satis- 
fied his epicurian tastes. Coffee was 
served in the garden; we tasted the 
“ May wine,’’* which Rolfe had skilfully 
concocted, and as all these country 


* White wine mixed with sugar and aromatic 
herbs. 




















people go to bed early, the evening 
was not far advanced when a large 
cariole made its appearance to carry 
back to the village the enchanted 
guests. 

I earnestly hoped to meet Frances 
and to propose a walk in the garden. 
I had difficulty in finding her. She 
had run over to the farmer’s house to 
carry some delicacies to his old mother. 
When she came back, her first care 
was to ask where her grand-father was. 
“He must not be alone a moment to- 
day,” she said, “1 have been uneasy 
all day.” 

“Ts it on account of Rudolf?” 

“Tam afraid of some rash act on 
his part. You are at at least sure that 
he is gone?”’ 

“Certainly, and I was still asleep. 
But he left his pocket-book on the 
table. I will carry it to him 
morrow.” 

“No, do nothing. I amsure that he 
will return. ‘That is my night-mare— 
rather tell me how did you like my 
dinner ?”’ 

“You are a charming mistress of 
the house, Frances. How I should 
like to see you at the head of a well 
appointed house !” 

“And where one would not be 
obliged to take the silver out of pledge, 
when one expects guests,” she said, 
with some bitterness. 

“Dear cousin, did that cost you 
very dearly?” said I, compassion- 
ately. 

“Tt chiefly humiliates me; but I 
owed this satisfaction to my old grand- 
father, whose weaknesses I sometimes 
severely reproach. Rolfe, who in 
spite of all his faults is the best soul 
in the world, went to the city, and we 
rubbed up the silver together—”’ 

“And me, Frances, to whom you 
owe nothing, you have so agreeably sur- 
prised—” 

“ Don’t speak of that trifle. I only 
wished to mark the day when you be- 
came my friend.” 

“Oh! Yes, your friend for life,” 
said I, tenderly putting my arm around 
her ; this word had made me bold— 
even rash ; “thank you for this kind 


to- 
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word, Frances, but that is not enough 
for me; grant me the favor of being 
something more for you than a friend, 
allow me 

“More than a friend ?”’ she exclaim- 
ed, plainly agitated, “I beg you, Leo- 
pold, do not go beyond what we can 
be to each other, do not spoil this 
relation which is as dear to me as to 
you, by demanding the impossible, and 
promise me seriously, Leopold, that 
you will not use such language to me 
any more.” 

This was very much like a formal 
refusal, and still there was some emo- 
tion in her voice, which was to a cer- 
tain degree encouraging. ‘“ And why 
would this be impossible, Frances?” 
1 rejoined, appealing to all my cour- 
age. 

This time I received no answer, she 
uttered a cry, darted towards the arbor, 
and I followed her on the run. A 
frightful spectacle awaited us. 

Rudolf, the unfortunate Rudolf, was 








on his knees before his father and 
kissing his hand. The latter remained 
motionless on the seat. Suddenly 


Rudolf uttered a cry of terror and 
despair. 

“T warned you,” said Frances, “you 
have killed your father.” 

“No, Frances, no, he has fainted, 
but I found him in this condition! I 
swear to you by all that is dear to me 
that I found him thus !” 

The fact is that the General was as 
stiff and immovable as a corpse. The 
trellis of the arbor had alone prevented 
his falling to the ground. His coun- 
tenance had a bluish palor, his eyes 
were set and open, his features con- 
tracted. Frances rubbed his temples 
with the contents of her flask. The 
friction reanimated him a little ; but 
there was need of prompt assistance. 

“Tell me where the village physi- 
cian lives and I will fly for him,” cried 
Rudolf in great agitation. 

“Tt had better be Fritz,” declared 
Frances in a determined tone. 

I ran for the old servant, to whom I 
told the condition of affairs in a few 
words. 

“The General has a shock!” he 
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exclaimed, with tears in his voice, 
“ and it is my fault.” 

“ How so?” 

“T ought not to have allowed—but 
I—I could not nevertheless drive away 
the son of the house.” 

“Naturally, but now hold your 
tongue and hurry.” And the old. sol- 
dier started with the speed of a young 
man. 

When I returned towards the arbor, 
the General was still in the same con- 
dition. Rudolf. leaning against a tree, 
was wringing his hands. 

“ That does no good,” Frances said 
to him, “rather help me to carry him 
to his room; Leopold will help us 
also.” 

“No need of him, it is my father, 
and I have the right.” At the same 
time, he lifted the old man with pre- 
caution, but also with a steadiness in 
his movements, which showed that the 
burden seemed light to him. He did 
not wish me to aid him even in as- 
cending the stairs. Ina moment the 
Baron was laid upon his bed, his eyes 
still set and seeing nothing. “ ‘Thank 
God, we are here,” said Rudolf, fall- 
ing on a chair, “1 have Gone many 
harder things than that, but none that 
has made my heart beat so. Can I 
stay till he comes to himself?” he 
asked of Frances in a_ beseeching 
tone. 

“‘T see that you cannot go in such a 





moment,” she replied, “‘ but Rolfe 
must be warned, and if he sees 
you ” 


“Bah! if he makes the least disturb- 
ance, I will simply wring his neck like 
a chicken.” 

I found it simpler and more pru- 
dent to go myself and tell the Cap- 
tain what had happened, and to dis- 
pose him to indulgence. He was 
still plunged in his after-dinner nap. 
I believed that he also would have an 
attack, when I told him what had hap- 
pened. His anger, on learning the 
return of Rudolf, took him away from 
his anxiety in regard to the General. 
I tried to make him understand that 
the accident was to be attributed to a 
chill after a hearty meal; but he 
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| could not be turned from the idea that 
| Rudolf was the cause of the misfor- 
tune, and maintained that his military 
duty would oblige him to cause the 
deserter to be immediately arrested. 

I had great trouble in diverting him 
from this purpose. _ I finally succeeded 
in inculcating the idea that just now 
the duty of humanity overruled all 
others, and that a son ought not to be 
torn away from the bedside of a sick, 
perhaps dying father; that Frances 
herself allowed him to remain, and 
that we had nothing else to do than 
to cover with a respectful veil an un- 
happy family secret. Rolfe’s natural 
goodness finally conquered, and we 
returned together to the General’s 
room. 

The doctor had just arrived. He 
considered the condition dangerous 
and thought that the patient must be 
bled. Fritz and Rolfe undressed the 
sick man. I took Frances into the 
room where Rudolf was concealed. 
The door between was open and we 
heard the General, when he regained 
his consciousness, call Frances, though 
speaking with difficulty, and address 
to her in a frightened tone some ques- 
tions which the doctor attributed to 
delirium, but which proved to us that 
he had seen and recognized Rudolf, 
even though he took care not to pro- 
nounce his name. 

“The patient must have the most 
complete rest,” said the physician in 
leaving, “ otherwise I am afraid of a 
brain fever.”’ 

“Would you like to see the person 
of whom you spoke just now?” said I 
in a low voice to the General, when we 
were alone. 

“No! I know that he is here; he 
must go away, must leave me in peace, 
must never reappear before my eyes— 
or else—I shall curse him.” 

We heard a suppressed sigh in the 
adjoining room. Rudolf had under- 
stood, 

Rolfe and Frances were to pass the 
night by the sick man. I took Ru- 
dolf, who could now only walk in a 
tottering manner, into my room. He 
fell on the sofa, crying like a child. 
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“Tt is all over,” said he ; “after all, 
I could not hope for anything else, 
and I have deserved it.” 

“Frances was right then; you 
ought not to have broken your word.” 

“It did not depend on me to keep 
it. Fritz surprised me this morning, 
just as I was scaling the garden wall, 
and | was obliged to let him recognize 
me so as not to be taken for a_ robber. 
Thereupon he offered to conceal me 
till night in an unoccupied room on 
the ground floor. From there, with- 
out being discovered, I could see my 
father walking in the garden. When 
his guests were gone, I saw him go 
towards the arbor, sit down, and | 
thought he fell asleep. Then I wished 
to come out of my place of conceal- 
ment, and come near him for a mo- 
ment. It seems that he saw me and 
recognized me. But I have had 
enough of it, and I leave now for 


good. May God bless him! May 
God strengthen dear Frances !”’ 
Nevertheless, | kept him for the 


night, which I passed sitting up with 
him. From time to time, I went for 
news. ‘Towards morning, I was able 
to tell him that his father had had a 
good night, and that he had slept well. 
He could now go away with more 
security. 1 went with him a short dis- 
tance and promised to write him the 
news, to the address of Richard Smith- 
son. 

The General escaped this time, but 
his recovery was slow. He remained 
weak, and his arms and legs partially 
paralyzed. [ could remain for a while 
by the side of Frances, whom I as- 
sisted as well as I could, and to whom 
I rendered many little services. One 
of us two was obliged to be always 
by the side of the convalescent, for 
Rolfe had more good intentions than 
skill as a nurse. He would easily have 
brought on a relapse by the singular 
advice which he gave to the General. 
Frances was grateful that I remained. 
She did not understand how I could 
reconcile this prolonged stay with my 
occupation. She did not know that 
my most pressing, my dearest occupa- 
tion was to remain near her and to 





continue to gain more of her affec- 
tion. Sublime in her devotion to her 
grandfather, she had forgotten all the 
wrong he had done her, and reproach- 
ed herself for having caused him pain, 
by freedom of speech. Nevertheless, 
just as the old man’s health was reés- 
tablished, she was obliged to persuade 
herself anew that some firmness was 
absolutely necessary. Ina lucid mo- 
ment, he had charged me to receive 
and open his letters. I thus acquired 
the certain knowledge that he was 
engaged in dangerous speculations, 
and that without the knowledge of 
Frances he was still incurring debts. 
When I believed that he was well 
enough to endure a conversation on 
the subject, I forced myself to point 
out to him the fatal consequences that 
his persistence in this perilous game 
would have for himself, and especially 
for Frances. Had his illness made 
him wiser? The fact is that he prom- 
ised me to renounce them forever, and 
he engaged me to sell Werve on the 
most advantageous conditions. It was 
time. Overberg readily consented to 
wait longer ; but Van Heck, the testa- 
mentary executor, the man of strict 
law, lost patience. And I was not yet 
sure of Frances. You may think that 
I was very timid, if not a coward. 
What shall I say to you, my friend? 
My education, my retired life, had, in 
fact, made me very timid with women. 
I believe that, without boasting, I can 
affirm that I have some courage, but it 
is only when I have to deal with men. 
I was afraid, yes, I was afraid of Fran- 
ces’ headstrong determination not to 
marry, even when I might have made 
some impression on her heart. I con- 
tinually recalled those terrible words in 
the garden: “You must never again 
use such language to me.” I trem- 
bled at the idea that a new attempt 
would bring to her lips an absolute and 
defiant xo. 

The old General had guessed my 
intention ; I was sure of it. He al- 
ways insisted that I should reconcile 
myself with my uncle, the minister, 
and that I should prepare Frances for 
the sale of the castle. I assured him 
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that on this last point Frances would 
be reasonable, and, fortified with his 
written authority, I went to Z to 
have an interview with Overberg. Van 
Beck was decidedly unmanageable ; 
he showered on Overberg whole bun- 
dles of stamped paper which the Gen- 
eral was to pay. ‘The situation was 
very desperate. I charged Overberg 
to write to Van Beck that the sale of 
Werve would take place soon, and 
according to all appearance, at the 
same time as my marriage to Frances, 
and I, thinking that the lawyers would 
leave us a respite of a few days, re- 
turned to the castle, carrying some 
trifles for the General and the Captain, 
as well as some jewelry for Frances, 
since the time was not yet come for me 
to offer her diamonds as my betrothed. 

To my great surprise, | found Fran- 
ces more sad and anxious than when 
I left her. She received my gift with 
an indifference which disconcerted me. 
She retired early and I did the same, 
not wishing to be left alone with Rolfe. 
All night I lost myself in my conjec- 
tures as to the meaning of this change 
of manner; I swore to myself anew 
that the following day should put an 
end to my indecision. At breakfast, 
Frances, in a more sombre humor 
than the evening before, told us that 
she had received a letter from Dr. 
D 








whom she was interested. I wanted 
to propose a good walk in the woods 
to my cousin ; but I had hardly come 
down from my room, where I had 
gone to pay a little attention to my 
toilette (excuse me, my dear friend, 
nothing must be neglected in impor- 
tant moments), when I discovered 
Frances in her riding habit, and this 
time with a pretty hat with a blue veil, 
going towards her beautiful horse, 
Tancred, led up saddled by a son of 
the farmer. 

“Sacrifice your ride for me_ this 
time,” I said to her, not without some 
impatience, which could not escape 
her notice. 

She looked at me astonished, play- 
ing with her riding-whip. 


at Utrecht, who gave her very | 
good accounts of the sick person in 


“You can go to ride an hour later,” 
said I, still persisting. 

‘* My ride is to be a long one, and I 
must be back to dinner.” 

“Then put it off till to-morrow. It 
is the first time that we could have a 
good walk together since your grand- 
father’s illness. Don’t refuse me this 
pleasure.” 

“You always like to disarrange my 
plans, Leopold.” 

“T have serious reasons to-day, Fran- 
ces ; believe me, to-morrow it will be 
too late.” 

‘“ Really? you are threatening,” said 
she, trying to smile. “Let it be as 
you wish,” and she threw aside her 
riding-whip in a pet,—* but wait till I 
put on another cress: one cannot 
walk in a riding-habit.” 

Tancred was then sent back, and 
in a moment my cousin reappeared 
| without having made the least  sacri- 
fice to feminine coquetry. 

* And where are we going, cousin ?” 
| ‘Into the woods, I suppose.” 

“You are right; the weather is 
| superb ; let us go towards the circle.” 
| I was determined to speak; but 
how to lead to the burning wish? She 
seemed to take delight in speaking of 
a thousand other things. At length, I 
was obliged to interrupt her, and tell 
her that I must finally return to the 
Hague. 

“T have been expecting that, Leo- 
pold.” 

“And—that makes you—a 
sorry?” 

““T ought to answer you wo to give 
your foolish question a worthy an- 
swer.”’ 

“ But I—will come again, if you 
think it good.” 

“No, Leopold, I do not think it 
good. It would have been better for 
you to have gone the day when I ad- 
vised you to first.” 

“Have I then been a burden to 
you, Frances?” 

“You know very well that you have 
not. You know very well that I am 
under all sorts of obligations to you, 
that you have been good, sincere, 
obliging to me. Finally you have 
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spoiled me, and I shali have great trou- 
ble in reaccustoming myself to soli- 
tude.” 

“ Nevertheless, if I return—and if I 
should return—with—with a wedding 
present?” 

“In Heaven’s name, for whom?” 

“For whom then, if not for my 
beloved cousin, Frances Mordaunt.” 

“ That is a poor joke, sir ; you know 
very well that your cousin, Frances 
Mordaunt, will never marry.” 

“ Let us see, Frances. At the time 
of our first meeting on the heath, 
when you threw your ideas on this 
point at my head, I had no reason to 
turn you from it; but you very well 
know that it is not so to-day. You 
recall with what frankness I indicated 
to you what seemed to me to disfigure 
your noble and beautiful character. 
Do you believe that I should have 
allowed myself such liberties if from 
that moment I had not conceived the 
hope that you would not always refuse 
to become—my wife.” 

The word, the great word was out. 

“Well, Leopold,” she said to me 
sighing, “‘ you force me to repeat my 





last warning. It cannot be, it must 
not be.” 
“And why, Frances? Have I de- 


ceived myself in thinking that I am 
not wholly indifferent to you?” 

She turned aside her head, but I 
surprised something like a concealed 
sigh. 

“* Perhaps you are no longer free?” 


I asked, gently taking her hand and | 


placing myself before her to see her 
face. 

“Certainly, I am free,”’ she replied 
with some bitterness, “I have done all 
that was needed for that; but I am 
going to remain independent ; it must 
be so.” 

“Ah! I understand, Frances,” I 
cried out, carried away by an absurd 
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jealousy, “you are still waiting for Lord 
William !” 

“1?” she replied, passionately, “ I 
wait for Lord William, who never loved 
me, who made me do a thousand fool- 
ish things, who broke my heart, and 
who now is over sixty! Ah! Leopold, 
don't humiliate me by being jealous of 
Lord William. Should I have told 
you my story of him if I had still 
loved him?” 

“Can it be, then, that Major Frank 
wishes to remain in his wild independ- 
ence?” 

“Do not torment me so, Leopold. 
| You can break my heart, but not come 
to the end of my resistance.” 

* [ shall soon discover the miysteri- 
ous power which enchains you,” I 
| cried, full of anger and sorrow. 
| ‘ Nevertheless, you know, Leopold, 
the duties I have to fulfil. Why should 
you throw yourself with me into the 
abyss of misfortune and misery—in 
which Lam sunk—from which I shall 
| never emerge in this life.” 

“T wish to know them, your miser- 
ies, my beloved Frances, I wish to 
share them ; together we will conquer 
them—be sure of that, my adored.” 

‘Truly, Willem, passion carried me 
away. I threw my arm around her, I 
pressed her to my heart. She let me 
| do it unresistingly, or rather, as if ex- 
| hausted by her long struggle, with 
closed eyes and deeply blushing 
| cheeks she let her charming head, 
crowned with golden locks, rest on my 
shoulder. I was in Heaven. 

Suddenly a croaking interrupted the 
profound silence of the woods. “Don’t 
trouble yourselves. Ah! that is it— 
Miss has a lover, it is not strange that 
she forgets the little one.” That is 
what we heard uttered near us by a 
cracked voice, speaking the abomina- 
ble patois of the country. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ELIJAH PARKER, ESQ. 


Exvyau Parker, Esq., for many 
years a well-known lawyer of Keene, 
was born in New Ipswich, in August, 
1776. His father, Capt. Stephen 
-arker, was a man of sterling worth, 
and his mother, Mary (Morse) Parker, 
was a superior Christian woman. ‘The | 
father, at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary war, was a well-to-do tanner, 
but sold his tannery, raised and took 
command of a company in the patriot 
army. ‘The payment received for the 
tannery was in the Continental paper 
money, whose depreciation left Capt. 
Parker and his family poor. ‘The 
family was large and the sons were all 
brought up to the work of a farm. 
Elijah, having injured himself by over- | 
exertion, felt obliged to give up farm- 
ing. By his own efforts he succeeded | 
in securing a college education, gradu- | 
ating at Dartmouth in 1806. He sub- 
sequently read law with the Hon. 
George B. Upham of Claremont, and 
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O ancient stump! 

Ungainly lump! 

Stale, smokeless, fireless weed ; 
Ashy, 
Brashy. 

Gone hopelessly to seed! 


Oh! gentle blaze, 

Oh! fragrant haze. 

Joy of the evening hour, 
Daily, 
Gaily, 

Soothing with magic power. 
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commenced the practice of law in 
Keene, where he spent the half cen- 
tury of his professional life. He was 
a useful and influential citizen, deeply 
interested in the cause of education, 
one of the earliest champions of the 
temperance movement, first president 
of the Cheshire County Anti-Slavery 
Society, and always on the side of all 
that he thought would be of benefit to 
others. He died in August, 1858, at 
the age of eighty-two. His wife, 
daughter of the Rev. Aaron Hall of 
Keene, and a most rare woman in her 
superior mental endowments and moral 


| worth, survived him eighteen years, 


reaching the age of ninety-three. He 
left five children, David Hall, since 


| deceased ; Mary Morse, widow of the 


late Judge Joel Parker ; Henry Elijah, 


professor at Dartmouth; Horatio 
| George, a lawyer in Boston, and 


Charles Edward, an architect, also in 
Boston. 
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Oh! dainty roll, 

Oh! hidden soul, 

Of comfort and repose ; 
Neatly. 
Sweetly. 

Here once thine incense rose! 


No mere thy fire 
Can joys inspire, 
No wore its fitful 
Blushing, 
Flushing. 
A living friend shall seem. 


gleam, 


But, done to death, 
Thy oderous breath 


And glowing be 


-auties Cease ; 


Thy fun 
Is done. 


Thy soul has found release! 
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